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RULES. 



I.— Name. 

The Society shall be called the " Derbyshire ARCHiEOLOGiCAL 
AND Natural History Society." 

II. — Object. 

The Society is instituted to examine, preserve, and illustrate 
the Archaeology and Natural History of the County of Derby. 

in. — Operation. 
The means which the Society shall employ for effecting its 
objects are : — 

I. — Meetings for the purpose of Reading Papers, the 
Exhibition of Antiquities, etc., and the discussion of 
subjects connected therewith. 
2. — General Meetings each year at given places rendered 
Interesting by their Antiquities, or by their Natural 
development. 
3. — The publication of original papers and ancient 
documents, etc. 

IV. — Officers. 

The Officers of the Society shall consist of a President and Vice- 
Presidents, whose election shall be for life; and an Honorary 
Treasurer and Honorary Secretary, who shall be elected annually. 

V. — Council. 

The General management of the affairs and property of the 
Society shall be vested in a Council, consisting of the President, 
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Vlll RULES. 

Vice-Presidents, Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary and 
twenty-four Members, elected from the general body of the 
Subscribers ; eight of such twenty-four Members to retire annually 
in rotation, but to be eligible for re-election. All vacancies 
occurring during the year to be provisionally filled up by the 
Council. 

VI. — Admission of Members. 

The election of Members, who must be proposed and seconded 
in writing by two Members of the Society, shall take place at any 
meeting of the Council, or at any General Meetings of the Society. 

vn. — Subscription. 

Each Member on election after March 31st, 1878, shall pay an 
Entrance Fee of Five Shillings, and an Annual Subscription of 
Ten Shillings and Sixpence. All Subscriptions to become due, in 
advance, on the ist January each year, and to be paid to 
the Treasurer. A composition of Five" Guineas to constitute Life 
Membership. The composition of Life Members and the 
Admission Fee of Ordinary Members to be funded, and the 
interest arising from them to be applied to the general objects of 
the Society. Ladies to be eligible as Members on the same 
terms. No one shall be entitled to his privileges as a Member of 
the Society whose subscription is six months in arrear. 

VIII. — Honorary Members. 

The Council shall have the power of electing distinguished 
Antiquaries as Honorary Members. Honorary Members shall 
not be resident in the County, and shall not exceed twelve in 
number. Their privilege shall be the same as those of Ordinary 
Members. 

IX — Meetings of Council. 

The Council shall meet not less than six times in each year, 
at such place or places as may be determined upon. Special 
meetings may also be held at the request of the President, or Five 
Members of the Society. Five Members of Council to form a 
quorum. 
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RULES. IX 

X. — Sub-Committees. 

The Council shall have the power of appointing from time to 
time such sectional or Sub-Committees as may seem desirable for 
the carrying out of special objects. Such sectional or Sub- 
Committees to report their proceedings to the Council for 
confirmation. 

XI. — Gkneral Meetings. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in January 
each year, when the Accounts, properly audited, and a Report 
shall be presented, the Officers elected, and vacancies in the 
Council filled for the ensuing year. The Council may at any 
time call a General Meeting, specifying the object for which that 
Meeting is to be held. A clear seven days' notice of all General 
Meetings to be sent to each Member. 

XI [. — Alteration of Rules. 

No alteration in the Rules of the Society shall be made except 
by a majority of two-thirds of the Members present at an Annual 
or other General Meeting of the Society. Full notice of any 
intended alteration to be sent to each Member at least seven 
days before the date of such Meeting. 
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jHE ninth anniversary of this Society was held in the 
School of Art (kindly lent by the Committee for the 
occasion) on the 3rd of February, 1887. The chair 
was occupied by Lord Waterpark, who, in opening the 
proceedings, said — " What I most admire in this Society is the 
breadth and extent of its undertaking. Nothing comes amiss, 
architecture, heraldry, natural history, public and private records, 
in fact everything useful and instructive. How many incidents in 
history would be dark and illegible but for the light flashed upon 
them by societies such as this. When monumental remains are 
discovered this Society is exceedingly useful, coming forward to 
see that the old lines are preserved intact, not altered according to 
modern ideas, but that they should remain as real monuments of 
the past. This Society has done considerable work in the matter 
of church restoration, and now that it is recognised as a competent 
authority on that important subject, it is to be hoped we shall 
hear no more of that species of church restoration which means 
only destruction." 

The Report of the Society's proceedings for the past year was 
read and adopted. The officers for the year commencing were 
elected. The one vacancy on the Council, caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. St. John Hope, was filled by the election of Dr. 
Webb. All the members of Council retiring under Rule V., viz., 
Messrs. Campion, Cade, Cooling, Gallop, Charlton, Greenhough, 
Sir J. Allport, and W. H. Hodges, were re-elected, as were the 
Hon. Treasurer and the Hon. Sec. Mr. Mallalieu was elected 
Hon. Sec. of Finance in the place of Mr, Cade resigned ; and 
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Messrs. W. Bemrose and J. B. Coulson were elected auditors, in 
the place of Messrs. Lingard, deceased, and Fountain, resigned. 
Eleven new members of the Society were elected. 

The Rev. Charles Kerry read a paper, illustrated by drawings, 
upon the " Babington Tomb in Ashover Church." 

Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., read a paper upon '* Holy Wells.*' A 
paper was announced to be read by the Rev. Dr. Cox, but he was 
prevented at the last moment by domestic affliction from being 
present. Diagrams of Duffield Castle and specimens of the 
various " finds " were exhibited in the room. 

During the past year there have been fi\e meetings of the 
Council, with a regular but not too numerous attendance of elected 
members. The Council has had the pleasure of again welcoming at 
one of its meetings a vice-president who has always been ready to 
help in all work of the Society, the Hon. Fred. Strutt. 

The first expedition of the Society during the past year was 
held on Wednesday, May i8th, to Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The party 
left Derby in special saloon carriages attached to the 2.15 p.m. 
train for Ashby. From the station the party at once proceeded to 
the Church of S. Helen, where the Vicar, the Rev. John Denton, 
received the visitors, and conducted them over the building, 
pointing out and describing the various interesting details, calling 
special attention to the fine series of monuments chiefly to mem- 
bers of the Hastings family. From the church the party adjourned 
to the Grammar School, where the Rev. Charles Kerry read the 
following paper upon the history of Ashby-de-la-Zouch : — * 

* THE MANOR. 

The earliest account of Ashby is in Domesday, in which record we find that 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, this lordship, consisting of 14 yardlands, 
was valued at los., and that at the Survey it was worth 40s., and was 
held by Ivo under Hugh Grantesmainell (ancestor of the Meynells of Langley, 
Derbyshire). 

Shortly afterwards the manor of Ashby was held by Robert Beaumeis, a 
Norman, of whose family was Richard Beaumeis, founder of the Abbey of 



* The historical portions of this paper are mainly derived from Nichols' 
Leicestershire^ but the writer is responsible for the survey of the fabric. 
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Lilleshull, which was further endowed by his brother, Philip de Belmeis. 
This Philip had issue Philip, whose only daughter and heiress, Adeliza Beau- 
meis, brought this manor into the ** possession of the Zouches by marriage 
witli Alan le Zouch, son of Geoffry le Zouch, Viscount of Rouen, by Con- 
stantia, his wife, daughter of Conan the Gross, Earl of Bretagne, and his wife, 
Maud, natural daughter of Henry I. Geoffry le Zouch, the father, hoxQ gules^ 
10 mascles pierced, or, and Alan hott gules, lo bezants, or. 

The name Zouch signifies a "stock," because in the reign of Hen. II., 
Geoffry, coming over into England, became the founder of another stock 
here propagated from him. The Zouches of Somersetshire had for their crest, 
** On a staff (or stock) couped and raguly, or^ sprouting, at the dexter point a 
raven with wings expanded, arg.^' This crest was probably adopted in allusion 
to the family name. 

There are two seals depicted in Nichols' Leicestershire, each inscribed with 
the name " Alan le Zouch," bat bearing different arms. One has, " Gules, 
10 bezants, or," and the other, *' Gules, a fesse, or, between 3 pears, ppr." 

The Zouches of Hariugwortli (descended from Eudo, younger brother of 
Roger, great grandson of the first Alan of Ashby) bore, " Gules, 12 bezants, 
a canton, ermine" 

This quarter ermine was adopted because of descent from the daughter and 
heir of Conan the Gross, Duke of Bretagne, who bore a shield ermine only. 
This, too, was the cognizance of the Zouches of Codnor Castle, Derbyshire, 
descended from Sir John Zouch (second son of William le Zouch, of Haring- 
worth), which Sir John married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Richard 
Lord Grey, of Codnor. Six generations of the Zouches were lords of Codnor. 
Five generations of Zouches of the senior branch were lords of Ashby. Alan, 
the last of this line, had no male issue, and he, instead of bequeathing the 
estates to his cousin, William le Zouch, of Haringworth, son of his uncle Eudo, 
his nearest of kin, traced his next heir through his remote ancestor Geoffry le 
Zouch, Viscount of Rouen, to William le Zouch, of Mortimer and Richard's 
Castle, passing through no less than nine descents. Of this line, four genera- 
tions were lords of Ashi)y, the last of whom (Hugh) died in 1399 without 
issue. 

The next heiress was Joice Botetourt, also descended from William le Zouch, 
of Mortimer and Richard's Castle. She was the wife of Sir Hugh Burnell, 
who took possession of all the estates, and died in 1420, seized of Ashby. 

This Sir Hugh had two sons, the younger of whom left three daughters, 
Joice, the wife of John Erdington, Margaret, the wife of Edward Hungerford, 
and Katharine. 

After the death of Sir Hugh Burnell in 1420, the history of the transmission 
of the estates is not very clear. 

James Butler, fifth Earl of Ormond, a Lancastrian, taken prisoner at 
Towton in 1460, died seized of Asliby, but how he got it is unknown. 
After his death, Ashby was granted to Sir William, afterwards Lord Hastings, 
in 1461. 

It is an interesting fact that Catharine Nevil, the wife of this William, Lord 
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Ilastings, was a lineal descendant of Alan- le Zouch, the seventh of the Zouches 
lords of Ashby. The descent rans thus : — Catharine Nevill was the daughter 
of Richard, Earl of Salisbury (beheaded at Pomfret, 1460, and the father of the 
celebrated " King Maker "), by his wife Eleanor, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 

This lady was the daughter of Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, by 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Thomas Holland and Lady Joan (grand-daughter of 
Edward I.), which said Sir Thomas was the son of Sir Robert Holland and 
Maud le Zouch, daughter of Alan aforesaid, who died in 1346. 

William, Lord Hastings, was in high favour with Edward IV., who 
appointed him his chamberlain, Master of the Mint in the Tower, Steward of 
the Honours of Leicester and Donington, and Constable of those castles, 
including Higham Ferrars. He was created Lord Hastings in 1461. In 
1474 he obtained licence to impark 3,ocx> acres of land and wood in 
Ashby, 2,ocx> acres in Bagworth, and 2,000 more at Kirkby, with liberty 
of free warren in all. He was beheaded by command of Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., on Tower Hill, in June, 1483, and 
was buried in St. Stephen's Chapel on the north side of the choir of 
St. George's, Windsor, where a magnificent screen, with the arms of 
Hastings (ar^., a maunch, sad.) on the cornice, still remains. His wife 
Katharine, Lady Hastings, desired to be buried in the Parish Church of 
Ashby, in the Lady Chapel there, between the image of Our Lady and the 
place assigned for the vicar's grave. 

This William, Lord Hastings, founded a chauntry in St. George's, part of the 
endowment coming out of the manor of Alveston, Yorks. This fact, no 
doubt, accounts for his interment at Windsor, and it is perhaps by no 
casual coincidence that his body reposes so near to that of his great bene- 
factor. 

Dr. Fuller relates that in 1475, William, Lord Hastings, had 2 lords, 9 
knights, 58 esquires, and 20 gentlemen of note retained by indenture during 
their lives to take his part against all persons whatever, the king only 
excepted. 

The last of the name of Hastings of Ashby was Elizabeth, who succeeded 
to the estates on the death of her brother, Francis, tenth Earl, in 1789. Her 
hand was sought and won by John, Lord Rawdon, of Ireland, who was 
created Earl of Moira in 1 76 1. His lordship died in 1 793, leaving issue. 
Thus the descendants of the Beaumais, the Zouches, the Hastings, and the 
sister of the great Earl of Warwick, "the King Maker," are still lords of 
Ashby and the owners of their once stately home. 

Nichols relates some very curious particulars about Henry Hastings (second 
son of George Hastings, the fourth Earl of Huntingdon), lord of the manor of 
Piddletown, in Dorset, living 1636. He was by no means distinguished for 
piety, but exceedingly hospitable, and was greatly addicted to rural sports. 
The pulpit in the chapel attached to his mansion was his private cup- 
board, and never wanted a cold chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of 
pasty, or a great apple pie, with thick crust extremely baked. 
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He rode to the death of the stag at the age of 80 as well as the youngest 
Df his band, and died at the age of 100 with his sight unimpaired. 

Col. Henry Hastings, second son of Earl Henry, took a very active part on 
the side of his Royal master in the civil wars. At the head of his troop was 
displayed a remarkable banner — " GuieSy from the fesse, and in pale, nearly 
extending to the top of the chief, an arch masoned ppr., representing a burn- 
ing oven fiery furnace. In fesse, or a little under it on a scroll, its ends raised 
and then bending inwards, points downwards and turned, arg,^ and shaded 
vert.y lined or^ in Roman letters, sabUy ** Quasi ignis conflatoris," fringed 
arg. and purple" 

This Henry died in 1666, and was buried near his ancestor, Lord William, 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

THE FABRIC AND HISTORY OF THE CASTLE. 

Having traced the descent of the Manor, with your permission I will say a 
few words on the Castle. 

The erection of the present building is usually attributed to William, Lord 
Hastings, because he obtained leave to crenelate his house in or about the 
year 1474. It is quite true that the greatest part of the fabric was constructed 
by this nobleman, but there are much older portions remaining. 

There are features within the Kitchen Tower of the Decorated period of 
architecture, viz.: the inner arches and lining of the two east windows — the 
rising of the vaulting from the corbels, etc. The butteries and the great hall 
are of a still more remote age ; indeed, the inner masonry of " broad and 
narrow work " must have been constructed by the Belmais family about the 
end of the 12th century. The treatment of the masonry is very like the work 
in the lower part of the tower of Mansfield Church, erected about 11 50. The 
grand dining hall is especially interesting. Here, the "broad and narrow 
work " is visible on every side, shewing its venerable antiquity ; and its ample 
dimensions silently bear testimony to the grandeur and the hospitality of its 
earliest possessors. 

At each end of the hall are two engaged shafts or columns of the 
Decorated style, inserted in the older masonry about the year 1300^ 
showing that at that time the roof was supported by two series of arches, 
giving it the appearance of the nave and aisles of one of our old churches. 
At the western end was the minstrel's gallery, the approach to which was 
from the rooms above the butteries. Beneath this gallery was a passage 
connecting both courtyards, as at Haddon. A porch was constructed at each 
end of this passage in later limes. 

A buttress of the Decorated period, c. 1300, supports the north wall of 
the great Dining Hall. Indications of windows of the same period appear 
on the outside of the south wall close to the outer margins of the present 
windows, which were probably inserted about the year 1550, by Francis, 
Lord Hastings, second Earl of Huntingdon, who married Katharine, daughter 
of Henry Pole, Lord Montacute, whose magnificent tomb, with their effigies. 
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still adorns the church close by. I attribute these Renaissance windows to 
him, because, when Simmonds visited Ashby in 1645, they were chiefly 
adorned with shields of painted glass commemorating this alliance. 

The Chapel also exhibits features earlier than the time of William, Lord 
Hastings, e.g,, the piscina is of the 14th century, c. 1370. The doorway too, 
in the north wall of the chapel, is of the same period ; it was blocked by the 
recasing of the outer face of the wall at the time of the enlargement and 
adornment of the castle in 1474. 

This recasing of the old work is a very marked feature in Ashby Castle, and 
is very misleading to the casual observer. There is an old niche for a 
crossbowman in the south wall of the castle enclosure near the Earl's Tower ; 
it is of 14th century work, whilst its surroundings would indicate a later 
period of construction. It appears to have defended an angle of the 
earlier wall. 

Leland relates that for the building or repairing of this castle at Ashby, 
Lord Hastings took the lead off Belvoir Castle, which had been committed 
to his keeping. He also plundered another seat belonging to the same 
Lord Roos called Stoke D'Albanye, and carried part of the materials 
to Ashby. 

From what remains, it is quite clear that the structure was quadrangular, 
and that it was enclosed within high and massive walls, with battlements, 
parapets, and embrasures for artillery. 

In the centre of each outer wall was a high tower, crowned with battlements 
and machiolations, standing half in, and half out of the enclosure, so as to 
cover (in a military sense) the outer face of the wall. 

At each angle, and gathered out of the wall at a considerable elevation, 
was erected an octangular projecting tower subordinate to the greater towers, 
but serving also to defend the outer walls. 

Between the angle turrets and the towers were sheltering recesses in the 
outer walls, with embrasures for crossbowmen. 

The old entrance to the castle is to me clearly indicated by the direction of 
the town streets. It would not be on the eastern or western sides, because a 
gateway tower would be superfluous in these walls. I am firmly of opinion 
that the approach to the fortress led through "Church Street," across the 
western portion of the churchyard (enclosed and consecrated of late years), 
and so to the gateway tower standing in the north wall, probably at its 
western corner. 

The present long range of buildings from the Kitchen Tower to the chapel 
divided the enclosure into two courts, a north and a south. The outer or 
entrance court (three sides of which have entirely disappeared) contained (as 
was usual in such buildings) the necessary ofiices for servants, stowage, fuel, 
and other requisites. The inner court included lodgings for more distinguished 
visitors, and the last retreat (the High Tower) in case of imminent danger. 

A subterranean passage extends from the cellar of the kitchen tower to a 
triangular structure in a field on the eastern side of the castle, about 300 
yards distant. This passage is now closed. 
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There can be no doubt but that both towers were connected by the same 
underground channel, which would thus form a "bolt hole" for each 
in time of emergency. The high tower commonly called the " Earl's Tower," 
but which I may term the keep^ was guarded by a portcullis, the grooves 
for which may still be seen. 

One account of the castle states that this tower was inhabited by the 
garrison, and wa» fortified for the general defence of the whole building, and 
that the West, or Kitchen Tower, was inhabited by the lord's family. On 
what grounds these statements are made I cannot tell. The Kitchen Tower 
had but one story above the kitchen vaulting, whereas the High Tower has 
four stories, the three uppermost of which were of a most ornate character. 
The lowest consisted of a gloomy cellar. The second was a lofty vaulted 
chamber or hall, with windows adorned with beautiful tracery. The third 
story may have contained the best sleeping rooms, whilst in the uppermost 
were rooms of no ordinary character, as may be seen by the ornate decorations 
of a mantlepiece in the north wall. 

The small tower adjoining the newel 1 on the east side of the keep consists 
of six stories, besides the basement chamber, and was probably occupied by 
servants or subordinate officers of tlie household when necessary. 

The windows of the Great Hall were adorned with shields of arms in 
the time of Charles I. Mr. Simmonds, a great herald and antiquary, 
accompanied the King to Ashby, and has left an interesting memorandum of 
it in his collections. He observed in these windows several coats of the arms 
of Hastings "newly set up," and also Hastings impaling Quarterly — 1st and 
4th quarterly arg.^ 3 mascles in fesse, <^ules^ for Montacute ; 2nd and 3rd per 
pale, or and sable, a saltire engrailed counterchanged, for Pole ; 2nd gules, 
a saltire, arg,, with a label of 3 points gabonne, arg. and azure, for Nevile, 
Earl of Salisbury and Warwick ; 3rd as the 2nd, and 4th as the 1st. 

In the recess of a fireplace in the Queen of Scots* apartment are the arms of 
Hastings quartering Plantagenet (Margaret, sister to Edward IV.) Pole, and 
Hungerford, carved in stone, and placed there for safety. 

There are three more shields of arms in stone near the top of the staircase 
of the Earl's Tower. The two outer shields have simply the "maunch," 
the arms of Hastings ; but the inner shield has a fesse between six birds, 
apparently "rising," impaling the arms of Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. 

For a short time Ashby Castle was one of the lodging houses or prisons of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; she came here the last week of November, 1569, 
when on her way from Tutbury to Coventry, and, as appears by a letter dated 
December 20, from Sir Walter Mildmay, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
she was then in the joint custody of the Earls of Huntingdon and Shrewsbury. 
The Queen was detained at Ashby more than two months. The Earl of 
Huntingdon's trust continued until August, 1572. She was afterwards 
removed to Buxton, then to Sheffield, 1576 ; to Chatsworth, 1577 ; to Buxton, 
1580; to Worksop, 1583; to Wingfield Manor, 1583-5; to Tutbury; to 
Chartley, 1585 ; and finally to Fotheringay, 1586. 
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James I. was entertained at Ashby, by the then Earl of Huntingdon, with 
his whole court for many days, during which time dinner was served by thirty 
poor knights, wearing velvet gowns and gold chains. The cost of this visit 
was defrayed by the sale of twenty-four manors and thirty-two lordships. 

The Earl was also favoured by a visit from Anne, the Queen of James I., 
and his son Prince Henry. 

In the time of the Civil Wars, Ashby Castle was fortified for the king by 
Col. Henry Hastings (second son of Henry, Earl of Huntingdon) before men- 
mentioned, afterwards created Lord Loughborough, who maintained frequent 
skirmishes with Lord Grey of Groby. 

During these troublesome times, the Castle served as a place of refuge for 
several learned divines of the Church of England who had been hunted out 
of their benefices. 

On the 25th of May, 1645, ^^e king marched to Ashby on his way to 
Leicester to invest the garrison there commanded by Lord Grey. 

After the surrender of the town, on the ist June, the king appointed Lord 
Loughborough governor of the garrison at Leicester. 

Very soon afterwards, after the king's disastrous defeat at Naseby, on the 
14th of the same month, the chronicler writes — " Towards night on that 
dismal Saturday we marched (for we had left running) to Ashby about ten in 
the morning, and went to Lichfitld that night, and thence to Wales." 

On the i8th, after the surrender of Leicester, Lord Loughborough returned 
to Ashby, and on the 20th Sir Thomas Fairfax's army sat down before Ashby, 
which for several months after was closely beseiged. In September the gar- 
rison was reduced to 60 men. At the end of October 600 more of the king's 
forces joined them. In January, 1645-6, the gar.ison made several suc- 
cessful sallies, but on the 7th of February, at night, a strong party of horse 
came from Leicester undiscovered, surprised the sentinels, fell in at the turn- 
pike, broke the chain, and entered fhe townj where they took 100 horse 
with much pillage, and returned to Leicester without opposition. 

On Saturday, 28th February, the articles for the surrender of the Castle 
were agreed to by Parliament. By these articles it was appointed that on 
Tuesday, March 3rd, 1645, Col. -General Hastings should begin to sleight the 
works and fortifications of the town and garrison of Ashby, and that at the 
end of three months Col. Hastings should deliver the Castle into the hands 
of his brother the Earl of Huntingdon. 

** At the end of November, 1648, the Parliament then sitting at Leicester, 
having sent some of their members to view Ashby Castle, employed divers 
persons to demolish these goodly towers by undermining. William Bain- 
l>"gg» of Lockington, commanding a party of horse for that occasion, and 
having the oversight thereof."* 

After this event the family of Hastings fixed their abode at Donington 
Park. 



Nicholls' Leicestershire, 
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At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Kerry conducted the party 
over the ancient Castle of Ashby, explaining the difTerent archi- 
tectural features. After a careful examination of the Castle ruins, 
the visitors were hospitably entertained at tea at the Manor House, 
by Mr. Hemsley. 

The return journey was made via Burton-on-Trent, Derby being 
reached at 7.48 p.m. 

Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A,, who was prevented from being 
present at this expedition, contributed the following paper upon 
the pilgrim effigy in the Church : — 

Most of the antiquaries who have taken up the study of monumental efifigies 
soon discover that it is occasionally desirable, and by no means unprofitable, 
to turn from the contemplation of figures of warriors, ecclesiastics, or states- 
men, in which the same general armour, vestments, or costumes may be 
observed with only that variety which changes in fashion or individual caprice 
brought about, to consider the effigies of a smaller class, each of which 
represents a distinct type of dress. One of these figures has been fortunately 
spared to us in the Church of Ashby-de-Ia-Zouche. 

To this special class belong such effigies as that of a knight at Connington, 
in Huntingdonshire, who is shown wearing the cowl of a Franciscan friar 
over his hauberk of mail ; that of a forester, at Glinton, Northamptonshire, 
in the full habit of a Verderer ; that of Sir Peter Leigh (1527) at Win wick, 
Lancashire, habited in a chasuble over his armour ; that of Sir Thomas 
Tresham ( 1 559) wearing the mantle of a Hospitaller over his harness ; and 
that of Sir John Crosby (1475) wearing an alderman's gown over his armour. 
Perhaps the most interesting of figures such as these is that now before us, 
and it is the more attractive to students of costume, because it is quite 
unique of its kind. 

In the case of Sir Peter Leigh, we know the knight in the latter part of his 
life joined the priesthood. In that of the knight at Connington, we gather 
from the peculiar costume that he was one of those who, as the great 
seventeenth century poet has it — 

, . . . " To be sure of Paradise, 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan thought to pass disguised.*' 

As a notable instance of this custom, the remains of the historic friar's 
weed, the passport of the worst, though the ablest of the Angevins through 
Purgatory, were found on the head of King John when his coffin was opened 
at Worcester, in 1797. Another remarkable example is the monument of 
Robert the Wise, died 1343, in the church of Santa Chiara, at Naples. A 
few days before his death the King assumed the habit of a Franciscan, and 
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he is represented on his monument in two characters. In the upper part of 
the structure he is seated in his royal robes, and below he lies in effigy upon a 
tomb, clothed in the garb of a Franciscan, and holding his crown. 

Clement v., Pope 1305-1314, remitted to those buried in the habit of a 
friar the fourth part of all their sins. In a letter from Latimer, he says — " I 
have thought in time past that if I had been a friar, and in a cowl, I could 
not have been damned, nor afraid of death." Gilpin, in **The Beehive of 
the Roman Church" (translated by him from the Dutch), says in his 
pretended reproof of the heretics, * * They do not greatly glorie to bee buried 
in a monkeys gfeasie hood." Many other quotations might be given illustrative 
of the practice. 

But to return to the effigy at Ashby. Here we have a full-sized alabaster 
effigy of a man in the full garb of a pilgrim. Now, what is a pilgrim ? 

A pilgrim is a person who travels for the purpose of visiting ihe shrines or 
tombs of holy men. He was in no way bound by his religion to go ; indeed, 
St. Gregory says that pilgrimages are not enjoined by the Scriptures ; and 
St. Augustine says that our Lord did not command us to go to the East 
to seek justification, or to sail to the furthest West to obtain forgiveness. 

The earliest pilgrimages were made in the time of Constantine, to the 
Holy Land. The Empress Helena proceeded to Palestine, according to 
Eusebius, and built the church of the Holy Sepulchre. In the course of 
time the practice increased and expanded to other places, — to the shrine 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, to that of St. James of Compostella, to 
that of St. Gregory at Tours, to that of Our Lady of Loreto, to the tomb of 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, and to several other places. 

Those men who journeyed to Palestine came to bear a palm leaf in their 
hats, hence called " Palmers," and such as went that ancient and renowned 
pilgrimage to Compostella wore the scallop shell. 

Why did a man go on a pilgrimage ? 

In the early days the main, reason was to obtain forgiveness ; in later times, 
in order for a pleasant trip in sunny lands in fine weather with some definite 
and harmless object at the end of it. Thus Chaucer : — 

" Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The d rough te of March hath perced to the rote. 

And small foules maken melodie, 
That slepen alle night with open eye, 
So priketh hem nature in his courages. 
Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages." 

What sign or proof did he bring back with him to show his friends that he 
had actually made the journey to the great shrine at Compostella ? 

He there obtained, if he was wealthy and of rank, a jet Signaculum of the 
saint, duly blessed, or, if of humble condition, a leaden or pewter sign. The 
former are objects of high rarity, the latter have been commonly found in 
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different parts of the country, and, in divers forms, such as crosses, ampuls, 
shells, &c., have been attributed to different shrines and places. 

With more particular reference to the Ashby Pilgrim, the effigy represents, 
in all probability, Ralph, second son of that Leonard Hastings who flourished 
in the time of Henry VI. Beyond the fact that he seems to have been attached 
to the person of Edward IV. (1461-1483) and made the journey to Compostella, 
nothing is known of him. He wears a sclavine with wide open sleeves over 
the tunic, his hair flows freely to the shoulders, and on the left side is slung 
the scrip, fastened with two straps, and decorated with scallop shells. He carries 
a bourdon, or stafi, under the left arm, his legs are clad in hosen, and his feet 
shod with boots laced in front. Under the right shoulder appears a broad- 
brimmed hat, ornamented with a scallop shell. A mutilated string of beads 
or rosary — probably obtained from Compostella — hangs transversely from 
the left shoulder, and round the neck is a collar of S S, the mark of the 
wearer's attachment to the person of the king. The gourd, or bottle, does 
not appear. The whole dress has been originally painted black, with the 
exception of the hosen, which have been red ; the hair has been a dark brown. 
The Vision of Piers Plowman, written about the time when this individual 
was living, gives the following description of a pilgrim and his travels : — 

"Apparelled as a paynin 
In pilgrimes' wise, 
A bowl and a bag 
He bar by his side; 
And hundreds of ampuls 
On his hat setten — 
Signs of Sinai, 
And shells of Galice, 
And many a crouch on his cloak. 
For men should know 
And see by his signs 
Whom he sought had. 
The folks frayned him first 
Fro whennes he come. 
*From Sinai,* he said, 
*And from our Lord's sepulchre, 
In Bethlem and in Babiloyn, 
I have been in both ; 
In Armory and Alisandre, 
In many other places ; 
You may see by my signs 
That sitten on mine hat, 
That I have walked full wide 
In weet and in dry. 
And sought good Saints 
For my soul's health,'" 
Leonard Hastings seems to have been an extensive traveller. 
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The following lines, said to be by Sir Walter Raleigh, apply very well 
to the effigy at Ashby: — 

"Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to rest upon. 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory (hope's true gage) 
And thus 1*11 make my pilgrimage." 

And we can imagine him saying, when his life's pilgrimage was coming to 

a close — 

"Here down my wearied limbs I'll lay, 
My buttoned staff, my weed of grey, 
My palmer's hat, my scallop shell. 
My cross, my cord, and all farewell." 

And here we may safely leave him. 

The next expedition of the Society was held on Saturday, 
August 13th, to Castleton. The party left Derby at 9.27 a.m. in 
special saloons attached to the train for Hassop. From Hassop 
Station breaks (provided by Mr. Greaves, of Bakewell) conveyed 
the party vii Hope to Castleton. Luncheon was taken at the 
Bull's Head Hotel, after which the party proceeded to the Peak 
Castle, where Mr. St. John Hope read a carefully prepared and 
most valuable paper upon the history and architecture of the 
Castle.* 

After examining the ruins the party dispersed, some visiting 
the Peak Cavern, others the Church with its library attached. 

Mr. Keene meanwhile took several platinotype views of the 
Castle from different points. At 5 15, the breaks left Castleton 
for Buxton, whence the return journey to Derby was made at 7.45. 

A third expedition was made by the Society on Wednesday, 
October 19th, to Horsley. The party left Derby in special saloon 
carriages attached to the 1.30 p.m. train for Coxbench. From 
Coxbench Station the party walked to the site of Horsley Castle, 
where the Rev. Charles Kerry read a valuable paper upon the 
history of the Castle. This paper will be found as a separate con- 

• This paper, at Mr. Hope's special request, is held over until some further 
research can be made in the records, and by possible excavations on the site of 
the Castle. An abstract of part of the paper has been printed in the Reliquary, 
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tribution in another part of this volume. From Horsley Castle the 
party walked to Horsley Church, where the Vicar, the Rev. G. 
Thompson, received the visitors and conducted them over the 
building. After viewing the Church, the party walked to Kilburn, 
where tea was provided at the Hunter's Arms Hotel. The return 
journey was made from Kilburn Station at 4.34 p.m. 

During the past year the attention of your Council has not 
been called to any specially important point of archaeological 
interest. Advice has been asked and given upon several questions, 
all tending to prove, we may hope, an ever-growing confidence in 
the value of this Society's work. The Council would again urge 
upon all members, and particularly upon newly joining members 
the importance of keeping a constant look out for any proceeding 
of interest bearing upon the work of the Society, and of reporting 
the same at once. 

We have to record with deep regret the removal by death, in 
the past year, of two of our elected members of Council. The 
first of these, Thomas Evans, F.G.S., H.M. Inspector of Mines, 
was perhaps the most regular attendant at our Council and all 
our other meetings ; always most keen in his interest in our work, 
and wise in his sterling good advice, we valued his presence 
amongst us on all occasions, and we sincerely feel his loss. The 
second member of Council who has been taken from us is 
Dr. Dolman, one of our more recently elected members, but a 
regular attendant at our meetings, and one who took a real interest 
in the work of the Society. 

The Editor desires to express his regret that the further instal- 
ment of the Calendar of Fines for the County is so very short in 
this volume of the Journal. It is hoped that fresh arrangements 
will be made for its continuation in a more rapid manner for the 
future. The failure of this promised continuation, and the 
non-arrival, until too late, of two other promised papers, has 
made this volume of less bulk than was intended. 

In placing two of the papers that were read to the Society in 
the smaller type of the Report, rather than among the separate 
papers of the Journal proper, it is merely intended to note the 
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distinction between papers relative to the County, and those that 
it may be occasionally right to print with regard to outside subjects 
of interest. It seems right to maintain the position, which it 
would be well if more of our County Archseological Societies 
followed, that the chief aim and object of the association should 
be to elucidate and illustrate matters within the shire whose name 
the Society bears. 

The illustrations of this year's Journal are not so costly as 
usual, as the expense of three of them has been shared with 
another publication, and Lord Vernon has most kindly contributed 
the two plates that illustrate the Vernon chronicle. 

The Editor wishes to state to the general members, as he has 
already done to the Council, that, though he shall always take the 
greatest interest in this Society, and in the county of his birth, he 
is quite willing at any time to yield the editorship to a Derbyshire 
resident, for he feels the disadvantage that at times arises through 
his distance from the county. Meanwhile, so long as he is Editor; 
he hopes the members will continue to be forward in suggesting 
and supplying articles of interest. There are many questions of 
importance, both in archaeology and natural history, that have not 
yet been taken up, or only imperfectly handled ; whilst as to the 
stores of Derbyshire history at the Public Record Office, British 
Museum, Bodleian, etc., they are practically inexhaustible. 

Our total number of members has again increased, and if all 
arrears of subscription were cleared off up to the end of 1887, the 
balance sheet would present a far more satisfactory appearance 
than it does at present. Your Council has no further cause for 
feeling other than satisfied with the tenth year of our proceedings. 

ARTHUR COX, 
Mill Hill, Derby, Hon. Sec. 

January 19th, 1888. 
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Ettrtslndl I9ale ^uaws* 



By George Fletcher. 




j]BOUT a mile from the railway station at Miller's Dale, 

near the lower road towards Tides well, is a limestone 

quarry. To a casual observer it appears to be very 

uninteresting, but a geological eye discerns much that 

will afford valuable aid in elucidating the past physical 

geography of the district. 

I have said that it is a limestone quarry, but it contains a large 
quantity of hard, dark-coloured rock, found in many other parts 
of Derbyshire, interstratified with the limestone. This rock, 
which occupies a considerable portion of the quarry, presents 
features of great interest. It occurs at Miller's Dale, Matlock 
Bath, Ashover, Elton, and many other places in the county. The 
different exposures present various points of difference, but all 
resemble each other in certain distinguishing characteristics. For 
example, the rock is crystalline in structure, and examination of a 
thin section under the microscope proves it to be a volcanic lava. 
This conclusion rests, not merely upon the nature of the crystalline 
constituents of the rock, but upon what may be termed its macro- 
scopic peculiarities and its mode of occurrence. Its mineralogical 

VOL. X I 
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constitution differs sHghtly in different districts. The following 
are the minerals which enter the composition of that found in 
Tideswell Dale : — Olivine Augite, and Plagioclase Felspar. 
Magnetite is also present. In many places, as at Matlock, the 
rock contains hollow vesicles, produced when the rock was in a 
molten condition. Water, doubtless disseminated throughout the 
molten mass prior to its eruption, passed on the withdrawal of 
pressure consequent upon ejection, into the condition of steam, 
expanding, and thus producing the cavities. They are common 
in modem lavas. 

There is very goo I reason for thinking that the volcano which 
{gave -.rise- tQ^ the rock described was submarine, and in some 
districts the vesicles are filled with calcite and other minerals, 
doubtless subsequently deposited from an aqueous solution. In 
some places the white patches of calcite give to a freshly fractured 
surface of the rock a peculiar appearance, which has been con- 
sidered so like the marks on the body of a toad that the rock is 
known as Toadstone. The name has also come to be applied to 
the Derbyshire basalt generally. The toadstone (dolerite) in this 
quarry is particularly interesting, because it well illustrates — on 
a small scale, it is true — several peculiar phenomena observed to 
accompany the cooling of volcanic lavas. It is a well-known fact 
that in the case of almost all known bodies, decrease of tempera- 
ture is accompanied by contraction. It will be seen that in a 
stream of molten lava the cooling will not proceed uniformly in 
all parts of the mass. The upper surface will cool more rapidly 
than the lower surface, and the surface generally will cool before 
the interior. There are thus set up in the mass stresses which 
ultimately overcome the cohesion between the particles, and the 
stream becomes broken up by a number of divisional planes 
termed ** joints." Under certain circumstances, if the mass be 
homogeneous, it will, in cooling, split up into a number of pris- 
matic columns, sometimes of remarkable regularity, and having 
their axes perpendicular to the main cooling surfaces. The 
number of sides possessed by the columns are various, but they 
are usually hexagonal. It is not my purpose in this short paper 
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to go into the question of the production of the prismatic structure, 
but to give several typical examples. That of the Giant's Cause- 
way is sufficiently well known. Here, as is frequently the case, 
the columns are divided at regular intervals by transvetse joints, 
the segments exhibiting a cup and ball structure, doubtless the 
result of further contraction. In Wales the columns are commonly 
used for gate-posts. A magnificent example occurs in the Horn- 
graben Valley, in the Eifel district of Germany. In a quarry cut 
into a lava stream which flowed from one of the craters of the 
neighbouring Mosenberg, are to be seen numerous columns, some 
of which are over three feet in width, and (Considerably more than 
one hundred feet in length (Fig. r). 



Fig. I. 

It is worthy of note that this prismatic columnar structure can 
be produced artificially, and not only as a result of contraction in 
cooling, but as a result of shrinkage, due to loss of moisture. 
Fig. 2 is a sketch kindly furnished by 
my friend, Mr. Ward (for the use of 
whose notes I am much indebted), of a 
piece of starch, in which the columnar * 
structure has been developed by drying. 
He informs me that it was not pro 
duced at ordinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures, but that if a mass of 
starch, which had been allowed to ^^s- »• 

slowly dry, and in which the structure had not been developed, 
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were held before a brisk fire, it would be produced. In 
a section by the roadside in Tideswell Dale, above the quarry, 
is a bed of what appears to be hardened clay, but which is 
most probably a volcanic mud, in which the columnar structure 
is exceedingly well shown on a small scale. The columns seldom 
exceed an inch in diameter, and run to a considerable length, being 
transversely divided by cracks which traverse several contiguous 
columns. The bed is about nine feet in thickness. This was 
seen on a somewhat larger scale in the quarry itself some time 
ago, when the columns averaged two or three inches in diameter, 
having a length of ten feet or more. This bed is not to be seen 
now. The relation of the bed on the roadside to the toadstone 
is not well seen, but in the quarry it immediately underlay 
it There can be no doubt that the structure was produced in 
the mud by contact with the hot bed of lava. 

Another peculiarity of structure, well seen in the quarry, is that 
known as " Spheroidal." Before describing it, however, it would 
be well to again mention the relation of the various beds in 
the quarry. We have, forming the floor of the quarry, a grey lime- 
stone, containing the hard parts of innumerable coral animals. 
This is overlaid by the bed of columnar volcanic material pre- 
viously referred to, and this is followed by a rock, having a dirty 
black appearance — the " toadstone.'* The face of the quarry 
consists of this rock, and presents a peculiar appearance. It 
appears as though, when in a plastic condition, it had sustained a 
siege, and the cannon balls had imbedded themselves in its mass. 
These are the ** spheroids" mentioned above (Fig. ^y section). If 
one of them be struck smartly with a hammer, one or more concentric 
shells or coats will fall away from the globular mass, and another 
knock may bring away several more. Indeed some of them possess 
as many as fourteen or sixteen coats, enclosing a hard nucleus or 
kernel— they cannot be likened to anything better than an onion. 
In size they range from two to nine or more inches in diameter. 
This structure has been observed elsewhere. The segments of 
columns of volcanic lavas often contain these spheroids. The 
drawing (Fig. 3) is a sketch of the famous Cheese Cellar or 
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Grotto near Bad-Bertrich, in the Eifel district. It is a passage 
cut through a lava stream which flowed from one of the neigh- 
bouring tertiary volcanos. Lava columns form the sides of the 



Fig- 3- 

passage, the roof exhibiting transverse sections. They are divided 
by transverse joints at regular intervals, and the angles and edges 
of the sections having fallen away, the columns resemble piles of 
Gruybre cheeses. This falling away of the edges and angles results 
partly from the action of the weather, and partly from a pre-dis- 
position in the segments to break away at these points. For my 
own part I cannot see how weathering can wholly account for the 
spheroidal structure. I append an interesting letter on the subject 
from Mr. Ward. 

Close by the Cheese Grotto, the bed of the Uesbach is com- 
pletely tesselated with the transverse sections of columns, which 
are remarkably regular. 

The limestone strata underlying the toadstone contribute 
several important items of evidence as to the geographical and 
climatic conditions of the period. These strata, as has been said, 
are coralline, and there can be little doubt that they formed a 
coral reef in the limestone sea of the Carboniferous period. 
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In the quarry have been found slabs of a finely laminated 

limestone, the upper sur- ' 

faces of which are traversed 

by a network of surface 

cracks. Their appearance 

is represented in Figure 

4, which is a sketch of 

a portion of a slab, 

measuring about sixteen 

inches in length, in my s^^^cr^.ku s^rfi^t yj c«<,i rvjud 

possession. ^''« ^^ 

The question of the origin of these cracks is extremely 
interesting. They resemble the cracks produced in the mud 
bottom of a pond dried by the sun's heat. How can we 
explain their production ? It has been suggested that they miglit 
be produced by healed volcanic matter having been poured over 
the mud. This is, I think, a very unlikely explanation. The 
action of a stream of volcanic matter would be quite different. 
Instead of being quietly deposited upon it and cracking its surface, 
it would lead to considerable disturbance, and we might expect 
that the junction between the two would be anything but sharp. 
This seems the more certain when we reflect that, as the volcano 
was submarine, the material over which the volcanic matter flowed 
would be soft. Indeed, where we have been able to find the 
junction between the toadstone and the limestone, as in Ember 
Lane, near Bonsall, we find it to be characterised by a 
heterogeneous rock, consisting of volcanic matter, enclosing 
altered fragments of limestone. But the theory is completely and 
for ever disposed of, by the discovery in the quarry, of slabs of 
limestone, precisely similar in character to those containing the 
cracks, but bearing upon their surface the cas/s of the cracks. It 
could not therefore have been hot volcanic matter which produced 
the cracks. What then ? The evidence is most striking and 
conclusive. They are undoubtedly the cracks produced by 
drying, and consequent shrinkage under the action of the 
sun's heat. 
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I have compared the cracks with those produced in the muddy 
bottom of a pond. There is, however, an important point of 
difference. Whereas the cracks produced in the bottom of a pond 
(resulting as they do from the continued action of the sun's 
heat during a dry season) are comparatively deep, those in our 
coral mud are merely surface cracks, the deepest of them being, 
in those specimens which I have seen, never more than Jth of an 
inch in depth. From this, and several other considerations, I 
conclude that these cracks have been produced between the periods 
of high water. But then, why should they not have been 
obliterated by the returning tide ? For the same reason that the 
ripple-marks, rain-pittings, and footprints, so well known in certain 
sandstones, were not obliterated. To make this clearer, let me 
briefly summarise the story of these stony hieroglyphics as I 
interpret it. 

There existed in the region of our quarry, in the old limestone 
sea, a coral reef, on which, in the tropical climate of the period, 
myriads of coral polypes lived, reproduced their kind, and died. 
Existing coral reefs do not, however, consist entirely of the 
remains of the coral polypes. Large masses of the true coral 
rock are broken off by the action of the breakers on the outside 
of the reef, some of which are flung up and accumulate above 
high water mark. Others are ground down by the action of the 
waves into a fine calcareous mud. Observations on coral reefs 
show that a considerable portion of the shores of the lagoons are 
covered with this mud. Our laminated and cracked specimens 
are undoubtedly of this nature. The laminations indicate fresh 
additions of mud brought by the waves, and during one of the 
intervals between high water the cracks were produced. On the 
return of the tide a fresh layer of mud was deposited, which filled 
up the cracks, and protected them from the further action of the 
waves. The hanmier of the quarryman or the geologist, has 
split the mass of hardened limestone along this plane of slight 
cohesion, and the cracks and their casts are revealed to the 
human eye. 

It was during the time that this little page in the world's history 
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was being written that the volcani 
loadstone sprung into activity. 

These are some of the fad 
discloses. It is greatly to be 
geologically interesting as ours 
would take up the study. It is £ 
has not a representative geologic 
work for such a body. It is, hoi 
the work is not wholly neglect 
working among us devoting then 
too much to hope that before lo: 
their labours. 
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By John Ward.* 




j,T is several years since I was in Tides well Dale Quarry ; 
but I remember it well, for it was then that I first 
made my acquaintance with "Spheroids." They 
particularly attracted my attention, for I almost at 
once began to doubt the usual theory of their origin — as due to 
the cooling and contraction of the rock in the process of 
solidification. Since then the occasional examination of the 
phenomena elsewhere, in the same rock (Toadstone) of the 
district, has only tended to strengthen my conviction. 

I do not dispute the possibility of structures known under this 
name in igneous rocks, to arise from such causes as the theory 
implies. I have a photograph of greenstone at Cader Idris, which 
at the first glance is remarkably like the rock containing spheroids, 
at Tideswell. But upon closer inspection wide differences will be 
noticed between them. The spheroids of Tideswell consist of 
rounded cores (A, Fig. 5), each enveloped in a series of zones 
or shells (BB) (giving the appearance of a stony onion to the 
structure); sometimes there are as many as 14 or 16 of these 
zones, and the diameters of these spheroids range from two or 
three to nine inches. At Cader the " nodules " are much more 
irregular in shape, and there are no traces of such shells, in 

*Mr. Fletcher also supplies us with the following further notes on Tideswell 
Dale Quarry and igneous rocks, by Mr. John Ward, which were written to 
him in the form of a letter commenting on his own notes. — Ed. 
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fact, the tendency is to a radiate structure by means of more 

or less distinct cracks 
arranged in that manner, 
and more pronounced to- 
wards the centres of the 
nodults. Another wide dif- 
ference is in the jointing 
of the two rocks, and the 
V relation of the spheroids 
to them. At Tideswell, 
the jointing is precisely as 
in those parts of the same 
rock where spheroids are 
absent — an ii regular ar- 
rangement of cracks 
Fig 5. {CCCC)^ without any ap- 

parent order, breaking up the rock into irregular polyhedral 
masses, each being the seat of a spheroid (when present), the 
subordinate (or spheroidal) system of jointing of which, gives 
rise to the nucleus and its succession of concentric shells. 
But at Cader only one system obtains — the rock-joints ; 
and it is their peculiar curvy arrangement that break the 
rock up into these nodular masses — ^just as it is the peculiar 
geometrical arrangement of the rock-joints which give rise 
to prismatic structure in basalt. Hence, while it is right 
to speak of these latter as Nodular (I prefer this name to 
" Spheroidal," in this case) and Prismatic structures^ I deem it 
more correct, in the former case, to speak of the rock as 
Spheroidiferous. 

We will not enter into the difficult subject of rock -joints — 
sufficient it is for us that the jointing of the two varieties of Toad- 
stone, above mentioned, is identical. How came the Spheroids ? 
I. The Toadstone above mentioned : as yet I have found 
only one variety of this rock to be spheroidiferous; and, 
in this, as already intimated, the presence of spheroids 
is by no means the rule. This variety is a dense. 
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homogeneous, and hard Diabase, of a black-grey colour, tinged 
with green ; fracture conchoidal and dull ; and sound when 
struck metallic. 

2. In each case where I have observed spheroids, tlie rock 
containing them has not only occurred near the surface (as in our 
quarry, where the spheroidiferous variety is found at .a higher 
level, and near the land surface, and the other variety lower 
down), but under circumstances that lead to the conviction that 
this proximity to the surface has obtained for an immense period of 
time— a period comparable with that during which a considerable 
depth of the valleys of the district has been excavated. This 
proximity with the surface means that, for this length of time, the 
rock has been in close relationship with the gases and moistures 
that operate from the surface, and which, where tiie underlying 
rocks are susceptible to their mechanical and chemical energies, 
do so mighty a work of rock-disintegration and metauiorphosis. 
Diabase being a complex rock of igneous origin, and containing a 
large percentage of potassium and sodium salts, is highly 
susceptible to decomposition or alteration in presence of aerial 
or humid re-agents. And in every case of Spheroidiferous 
variety of the above that I have seen, some such process 
has taken place, — the cores being always of unaltered rock; 
but the enveloping shells of a looser texture — so friable, 
sometimes, as to crumble into a coarse powder between 
^A the fingers, and the colour 

1 is decidedly brownish. This 
' change, which is undoubtedly 
chemical, may often be 
discerned in the superficial 
parts of stray exposed blocks 
of this stone, as for instance, 
in walls. I found some good 
examples in the debiis of this 
quarry — blucks of the un- 
spheroidal variety, which showed 
Fip. 6. signs of having been exposed 
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for some considerable time. They could be instantly de- 
detected by their brownish hue, or by a gentle blow of the 
hammer — a blow quite insufficient to break the unaltered stone — 
when a part of the altered material would " shell " off, leaving 
the sub-angular nucleus of unaltered stone exposed, which, if 
entirely stripped of its ** shell," would be found to approximate 
in shape to the original block (Fig. 6). 

What this chemical change consists in I cannot say ; but, 
probably, the change of colour is due to the raising of ferrous into 
ferric salts. The fact that such chemical change has taken place 
is beyond dispute, and that is sufficient for us. Haw the change 
came about is more readily answered. It was, undoubtedly, the 
result of the chemical absorption of some constituent or con- 
stituents of the atmosphere or the vegetable soil, or of both, 
which is more probable. Whatever this re-agent, or set of re-agents, 
may be, it must penetrate the rock by means of the joints^ for the 
material is impervious to liquids or gases ; and hence it must operate 
upon each block at its surface. I have seen a good example to 
the point in the peculiar ashy Toadstone of Ashover, where the 
discoloration due to chemical change follows the fissures and 
leading joints, sometimes for many feet below the natural surface. 
When a film of altered material is formed upon such a block, all 
further chemical change will depend upon the perviousness of 
this film to the re-agent : but as the altered material in our present 
subject is of so loose a texture, we need not hesitate to conclude 
that the re-agent would slowly pass through it to the surface of the 
unaltered part. But it would greatly retard the work of chemical 
change. 

From what has been said, it will be difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the formation of these spheroids is in some way 
due to this subsequent work of chemical change in the rock : and 
this conclusion will be strengthened as we proceed. 

3. Is this work of chemical change, invading each block from , 
its superficies, competent, at any stage of its progress, to leave a 
rounded nucleus of unaltered material ? It is. Imagine a cube 
of our rock immersed in some re-agent capable of producing a 
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similar change in its material, as we have above noted. Now, it 
is obvious that when once a film is formed, this re-agent can only 
reach the surface of the unaltered part by passing through it ; and 
it is equally obvious that in so doing the re-agent will tend to 
reach this surface by the shortest **cuts." For instance, the part 
or area of the surface of the unaltered part, a, in Fig. 7 (which 

represents a section of a part of our 

cube) will draw its supply of re-agent 

d from the outer surface at b, 

immediately superjacent to it ; and 
these two corresponding areas, a 
and by of the two surfaces, when 
situated in the central region ot 
any of the sides of the cube, will 
^^' ^' be equal in size, or approximately 

so— that is, a square inch at a will draw its supply of re-agent 
from the square inch of outer surface at b, immediately above it. 
But the case is otherwise, in this latter respect, in the regions of 
the angles of the cube, as d in the section; for it is manifest that 
instead of d drawing from an outer area equal to itself, it will 
draw from a strip in breadth equal to its own diameter, and 
extending from c to A, and from A to d — a surface immensely 
greater. But the contrast becomes still greater if we suppose 
d to be immediately under one of the " corners " of the cube ; 
in that case, instead of supplies of a breadth equal to its own 
diameter converging upon it with an angle of nearly 90°, they will 
pour on to \\from all directions within that angle. What will be 
the result ? The greater the supply of re-agent, the greater the 
amount of chemical change, and the more rapid the recession of 
the surface of the nucleus acted upon. Hence a rounded nucleus 
must at length be the result. But when this is accomplished, the 
broader surface which the nucleus presents to the outer angles, 
combined with the thicker ** shell," will tend to neutralise these 
differences, the surface of the former receiving a more equitable 
supply of re-agent throughout. 
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1 have seen a good example of the above at Mount Sorrel. 
There in the sub-soil may be observed 
rounded blocks of granite of various 
sizes, packed in masses of disin- 
tegrated granite. Similar examples in 
other materials frequently occur, one 
particularly (Fig. 8) was excellent — a 
cubical lump of sodium had been 
left in a loosely corked bottle, with 
F»«- 8. this result ; — its section presented a 

mass of the oxide, containing a small ball of the metal in the 
centre. 

4. We now consider the concentric zones of our spheroids. Is 
this theory of subsequent chemical change competent to account 
for them ? It is, I think. They may, if this change be complex 
— the work of many re-agents— be caused by variations in the 
proportions of these re-agents, due to varying seasons ; hence 
giving rise to zones in the altered materials of slightly differing 
textures or proportions of constituents, which, although not 
obvious at first, may ultimately rupture along the lines of weaker 
material. 

But a more satisfactory explanation is to be found in the com- 
bination of the following two circumstances : — The expansion of 
the altered material, and the resistance offered to this expansion 
on account of the closely packed condition of the rock, each 
block having its own expansion resisted by that of its neighbours. 
That expansion does take place I had ample proof in the 
vicinity of the quarry, where many of the stray blocks already 
noticed had a line of more or less distinct cracks round each 
side, about one inch or more from its edge (Fig. 6, a^ a); the rest 
of the surface being free from them. I can only account for them 
as the result of unequal expansion between the thicker part of the 
crust in the vicinity of the angles and the thinner upon the 
sides. 

When a film of altered material (as a a, Fig. 9 is forming upon 
a body, it is free to expand in a direction away from the latter, 
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unless, indeed, this expansion be resisted by another body pressing 
upon it; but sideways it is otherwise, for as soon as the film begins to 
form, its expanded particles, excepting those 
near the edges, are squeezed together laterally. 
Nevertheless, the cohesion which the film 
has with the unaltered material is able at 
first to overcome this state of lateral stress ; 
but as the film increases in thickness, so is 
the number of its altered particles multiplied ; 
and hence also this lateral stress which is 
Figs. 9 and to. exerted by the particles — the cohesion re- 
maining a constant quantity. Hence a time must come when this 
cohesion of the film with the unaltered material is no longer able 
to hold in check this stress in all such places where the film has an 
opportunity of responding to the expansion of the particles, a 
rupture being the result (as b b. Fig. lo). 

We must now apply this, under certain modifications, to our 
spheroids. Turn to Fig. 5 again, and observe that the " shells " 
are not continuous all round the nucleus, but overlaps somewhat 
like the petals of a garden rose. This almost explains itself : — 

A film forms, and at length attains 

to such a thickness that the resultant 

state of lateral stress must be relieved 

in one of two ways — the envelope 

of film as a whole may be thrown 

off from the nucleus, or it may be 

*^* "' sheared obliquely where it is weakest 

or thinnest — the one part sliding over the other laterally (Fig. \\,aa). 

The former cannot take place on account, partly of the closely 

packed condition of the rock offering resistance to all expansion 

away from the nuclei, and partly of the unequal thickness of the 

film itself. When a film has thus separated, a new one is formed 

beneath it, to separate in due course from its parent stone in like 

manner, and the process may go on, till at length no unaltered 

material is left. 
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Hnnal0 of Iboreston anb Iborelei?. 



By Rev. Chas. Kerry. 




THE BURONS AND HORSLEY CASTLE. 

JORSLEY is included in Domesday in the **Land of 
Ralph de Buron." The account is'^ as follows : — 
" In Horsalei. Turgar had 3 carucates of land 
hidable. Land for 4 ploughs. There are now in demesne 
2 ploughs and 19 villains and 4 borderers having 6 ploughs. 
There are 60 acres of meadow. Wood pasturable, one mile in 
length and one mile in breadth. In the time of King Edward, 
it was worth 100 shill., now 60 shill. A knight of Ralph holds it." 
The church is not mentioned in this record, neither are the 
churches in the other lordships forming the Barony of Buron, 
viz. — Weston, Denby, Hallam, and Herdebi ; but I think it hardly 
follows that there was no church in any of these places, for it 
appears from Dr. Cox*s account of Denby church, that the arcade 
between the nave and north aisle (ruthlessly destroyed in 1838) 
was obviously of Saxon origin — and as Denby was only a chapelry 
in the parish of Horsley, and was dependent on the mother 
church for its spiritual ministrations, there can be no doubt but 
a church existed at Horsley in Anglo-Saxon times. In Godfrey's 
History of Lcnton and its Priory^ it is stated that the church of 
Horsley was erected by the Burons, but on what authority this 
statement is made I cannot find — indeed I do not think it pro- 
bable ; for there is not one single vestige of Norman work to be found 
in the present edifice. The earliest portion (erected about 12 10) is 
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the west end of the north aisle, with its three buttresses (one in 
the angle by the tower), all with acutely pitched weatherings, 
including the lower part of the western portion of the north wall. 
It may be that the round columns of the south arcade are of this 
period too. 

The tower and nave follow suit about 1310 — and the next in 
sequence are the chancel, the south aisle, the clerestory, and the 
upper portion of the walls of the north aisle, all constructed 
about 1450. 

A church erected by the Burons would not have required re- 
construction so early as the 13th century — because of the very 
substantial character of Norman work — nor do I think that a 
desire to bring the church into conformity with the then prevail- 
ing style of architecture would have led the inhabitants of a poor 
and thinly populated district to make such sweeping and costly 
changes in their parish church. 

It is clear, therefore, that the present building occupies the site 
of an edifice which required reconstruction at the commencement 
of the 13th and 14 th centuries, and that this structure was the old 
Saxon church presented by the Burons to the Priory of Lenton. 

Lenton Priory was founded in 11 02, and the foundation charter 
was attested, amongst others, by Hugh de Buron, son of Ralph 
of the Norman survey. In the year 1144, this Hugh de Buron 
and Hugh (called Meschines), his son and heir, gave to God and 
the monastery of Lenton the churches of Ossington, Notts., and 
Horsley, Derbyshire, and half the church of Cotgrave, Notts., 
which was then held by one Nicholas. This was done with great 
solemnity in the chapter-house of the convent, and among the 
witnesses was Roger, his younger son, who much approved of 
the gift. 

To a subsequent gift to the convent of what he had in the town 
of Cotgrave, the following of " his own men " were witnesses : — 
Robert, son of Andrew, of Costock (Cotingstock), 
Robert de Rosello. 
Robert, son of Serlo. 

Albert the knight, of Kilbourne, his steward. 
Hugo de Busl^, his chamberlain, and others. 
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" Hugo de Buron, son of Ralph, considering out of the reason- 
ing given him of God, that the life of this transitory age was short 
and troublesome, and that he that giveth to the poor of Christ 
lendeth unto God, on the day when the lady Albreda, his wife, 
was buried, for her soul and the souls of his sons and daughters, 
and all his ancestors, by the consent of his sons Hugh and Roger, 
gave to the church of the Holy Trinity at Lenton, his land at 
Almeton, which gift he and his beloved sons laid on the greater 
altar, in the presence of Humphrey the Prior and the whole 
convent of brethren." 

This Hugh de Buron had two sons, Hugh the elder, and Roger. 
It appears that the elder son became a monk during his father's 
lifetime, and that the estates were inherited by Roger the younger, 
who succeeded his father in 1156, when he paid 40 marks into the 
exchequer for his fine or ** relief," 

** Hugo de Buron, the elder brother of Roger, gave his body to 
God and the church of Holy Trinity at Lenton, and there took 
the habit and religion of the Cluniac monks, that God might 
avert the scourge of his wrath, due for the very great multitude 
of his sins, and for the soul of his lord, Richard I., and others, 
gave and granted to God and the said church of Lenton, and 
to the monks, the whole town of Ossington with all its 
appendages." 

It appears that he had previously given Ossington to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, which subsequently 
was the cause of litigation between the monks of Lenton and the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

We now come to Roger, the younger son, who succeeded his 
father Hugh in 1156. In the Red Book of the Exchequer we 
find his certificate or carta of his estates as follows : — **To Henry 
the King of England, Duke of Normandy, &c., Roger de Buron — 
health — concerning my knights who held land in the time of 
Henry I. know that they are 

(a) William de Heriz, who holds 2 fees. 

(d) Roger de Cotingstock holds in Cotingstock and Rempston 
2 fees. 
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{c) Patricius de Rosell holds one knight's fee. 

(d) Albertus (whom my father enfeoffed after the death of 

King Henry) holds one knight's fee ; and 

(e) I myself do service for 4 knights fees of my demesne. 
Altogether 10 knight's fees. 

Of these 

Patrick Rossell held Denby, and 

Albert the Knight steward to Hugh de Buron. hold one 
knight's fee in Kilbourn. 

In 1 167, Roger de Buron paid 10 marks for 10 knights' fees 
into the exchequer as an aid for the marriage of Maud, eldest 
dau. of Henry I., espoused to Henry V., surnamed the Lion 
(Duke of Saxony and Sardinia). The same year she was sent 
into Germany with a rich dower and a splendid train, where her 
marriage was accomplished.* 

In 1 176, this Roger paid another sum of 10 marks for his 
forest dues, probably to assist in defraying the expenses of the 
war with Ireland. 

In 1 177, Roger de Buron was fined i mark for being concerned 
in the duel of the Earl of Ferrars. 

In 1 187, He was laid under a fine of ;^io for not accompany- 
ing the king's army into Galway. 

It would seem that Roger de Buron died in 1199, in which 
year Peter de Sandiacre paid j£ioo into the exchequer for having 
seizin of Horsley, which he said was his inheritance, for the ser- 
vice of 5 knights. The same year a scutage was assessed for the 
coronation of King John at 2 marks per fee ; at which time Peter 
de Sandiacre paid 20 marks for the fees of Roger de Buron. 

In this year, 1199, certain works were executed at the Castle 
of Harestan, under the supervision of William de Grendon, clerk, 
Samson de Stradley, Ralph de Wellbeuf, and Peter Fitz William. 

This William de Grendon, " clerk," called also " advocate," of 
Dale, was the second son of Serlo de Grendon, who married 
Margery, sister to William de Hanselyn, founder of Dale Abbey. 

* SandforcCs Gen, Hist 
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This William granted Depedale to that convent, and founded a 
chantry in the Hermitage chapel, now the south aisle of Dale 
church. 

So Uttle of the ruins of Horsley Castle remain, that it is 
impossible to say with any certainty what portions of the fabric 
were constructed at this time. One thing is certain, that a very 
large quantity of moulded ashlars and other fragments of this 
period now compose a part of the wall of the old park, running 
from what I call Roger's pond, below the pound, up the valley at 
the back of Horsley Park farmhouse. A stone from this wall 
formerly decorated the gable end of a pig-cote at Horsley Park 
farm at the time the old buildings were taken down. It consisted 
of the cap of a column, the lower portion beneath the abacus 
forming a wolfs head with distended jaws, the top of the column 
being thrust into its mouth. I have often enquired about this 
relic, but never could learn its fate 3 happily, I made a careful 
sketch of it at the time, which is here reproduced, together 
with another moulded stone. 



In the year 1852, />., 35 years ago, by permission of Edward 
Degge Sitwell, Esq., I made excavations on the site of the old 
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castle, when the basement story of a small tower was emptied. 
Amongst the debrts thrown out I found a small sheep bell, which 
I gave to the late Mr. Fox, of Morley, a boar's tusk, fragments of 
rotten beams, and the lower portion of a pair of antlers with a 
small fragment of the skull. 

Some years after this, I obtained leave of Mr. Hervey Sitwell 
to prosecute the work, and removed the sloping bank from the 
face of the masonry looking towards Horsley. The wall had 
been covered to a considerable height with loose stones, and the 
work solidified by pouring liquid mortar on the pile. We had 
very great difficulty in clearing this mass away from the face of the 
tower basement. It must have been thrown up in a time of 
apprehended danger, and subsequent to the introduction of 
cannon, but when it is impossible to say, for I cannot find that 
there was a garrison at Horsley during the civil wars. 

I think there can be no doubt but that the present ruin formed 
a portion of the keep, which appears to have been mult-angular, 
and apparently constructed on an outcrop of the rock at a con- 
siderable elevation above the rest of the castle buildings. 

Of the extent and size of this fortress it is impossible now to speak 
with any certainty, but a large block of grouted rubble may be 
seen about 50 yards below the present ruin. It lies on a curved 
bank, which seems to me to indicate the course of the outer walls 
of a court-yard ; but I may be mistaken, for the whole surface of 
the hill, and specially the castle site, has been so thoroughly 
disturbed by quarrying that its original features have entirely 
disappeared. 

I have heard many times of the castle well, and a few years ago 
there were some living who pretended to know its position, but it 
has long been filled with rubbish from the quarry. 

A little while ago the castle hill was famous for its daffodils, and 
there was one kind which was identified as the daffodil of Syria, 
proving their eastern origin, but this variety has disappeared long 
ago. Of the remainder, some were planted last year in Smalley 
churchyard. 

In 1850 I noticed a few gooseberry bushes growing in the 
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moat, probably the degenerated successors of those once cultivated 
in the castle gaiden. 

To proceed : — In the year 1201 Walter Malet paid 20 marks for 
assize of mort ancestor of 10 knights fees in Oscinton, Horsley, 
and Cotgrave (Notts.), against the Knights Hospitallers of 
Jerusalem, Peter de Sandiacre, and Robert de Buron. 

This Robert de Buron was the son and heir of the last named 
Roger, and his wife Nichola, who was afterwards married by the 
Earl of Chester to Anketina de Brikesard without the consent of 
the King, and was, therefore, disseized of most of her lands, for 
some of which she compounded about the 2nd of King John. 
Robert de Buron increased the possessions and consequence of 
his family by his marriage with Cecilia, daughter and sole heiress of 
Sir Richard Clayton, of Clayton, in Lancashire, where the Byrons 
fixed their seat until the reign of Henry VIII., when they planted 
their residence among the ruins of the dissolved Priory of 
Newstead. 

In 1 204 Peter de Sandiacre paid 20 marks scutage for 7 knights 
fees. In this year Walter Malet conceded the vill of Oscinton in 
free and pure alms to the brothers of the Hospital of Jerusalem, 
for the benefit of the souls of King John, his queen, and her 
heirs, and for the soul of Roger de Buron, and for the souls of 
his own parents; which said premises of Oscinton the said 
Walter Malet held by concession of Roger de Buron. And 
the said Walter Malet, for himself and his heirs, warranted that 
the said vill should remain devoted to the said house and hospital 
for its prayers. 

In 1205 Robert de Muschamp paid 15 marks to be relieved of 
the custody of the Castle of Harestan,* 

In 1 2 10 certain works were executed at Harestan Casde, under 
the supervision of William le Vavasour, Robert de Bevecourt, 
John, son of Adam, and Ralph Camara.* 

In 1 2 13 Peter de Sandiacre received 100 shill. rent in 
Litchurch in exchange for Horsley. 

In 1 2 14 King John granted the royal Castle of Harestan* to 

* Pipe Rolls. 
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William Ferrars, Earl of Derby, reciting that it was granted to 
him for the purpose of placing his wife there for security whilst 
he went into the Holy Land. A rising of the barons, however, 
prevented his departure, and having wrested the Castles of Peak 
and Bolsover by assault from the rebels » he was thereupon made 
governor of both those fortresses, so that he then held every 
Derbyshire stronghold of any importance. From this we may 
gather that Harestan Castle was a very secure stronghold — 
more so, perhaps, than Duffield.* 

In the Calendar of Fines for 1225, there is a most interesting 
entry relating to Horsley. In that year Richard Sandiacre, in 
consideration of the sum of 8 silver marks, surrendered his 
tenure of 207 acres of land there to Walter Malet. This land 
was occupied by twenty tenants, whose names happily are given. 
We have William le Macun (or the Mason) with his 20 acres ; no 
doubt a very useful man in the fortress with his mallet and chisel. 

Gilbert de Castro, /.^., of the Castle— perhaps some official at 
Harestan — 20 acres. 

Thomas de Wudehus, obviously from the neighbouring village 
— 12 acres. 

Roger le Parker, ue,, the park keeper or ranger, having the 
custody of the game within the royalty — 15 acres. 

Lewin de Cotesgrave, witliout doubt an old dependent of the 
Burons, and from Nottinghamshire — 15 acres. 

Gilbert, son of Henry, or Fitz Henry, as the record terms him 
— 20 acres. 

Henry Fitz Gilbert, probably son of the last named — 12 acres. 

Robert le Clerc, probably the chaplain of the Castle — 12 acres. 

Hugh Fitz Ailrul — 9 acres. 

Arnold the (his occupation defaced) — 7 acres. 

Ralph of Ripley — 8 acres. 

Godfrey Fitz Payn — 8 acres. 

Gilbert, son of Emma — 6 acres. ' 

GeofFry de Horsley — 6 acres. 

• See Cox's Duffield CastUy Society* s Journal ^ vol. ix. 
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Henry le Minur (an old Derbyshire name) — 8 acres. 

Nicholas Fitz Herbert — 6 acres. 

Robert Fitz Gamell — 7 acres. 

Ralph, son of Beatrice — 6 acres, 

Andrew le Carboner, />., charcoal burner — 6 acres. Coal was 
little used at this period. 

Gilbert, son of Robert — 4 acres. 

From a careful perusal of these names we have here clearly a 
list of the principal retainers of the Castle in 1225. It would be 
interesting to ascertain the situation of these land plots. They 
would hardly be within the boundary of the park, or, in other 
words, in the immediate vicinity of the Castle. Most likely the 
fields stretching from Coxbench to Horsley are the identical 
enclosures held by these persons. Probably some of them were 
married, and when not on duty resided as cottars in the neigh- 
bourhood, with their cattle, pigs, common rights, and other feudal 
privileges. 

In 1226, Henry III. issued his mandate to the market officials 
of Derby that no toll was to be taken of the men of Harestan of 
those things that they bought for their own use, nor of those things 
that they personally sold there.* 

In 1239, the Castle of Harestan was repaired, under the 
supervision of William Brien and Henry Talliatoris.t 

In 1 25 1, Peter de Montfort was appointed Governor.t 

In 1256, Hugo le Despencer paid ^£15 into the Exchequer for 
the farm of the Castle and Manor of Harestan, for that and the 
four following years. t 

In 1266, the chaplain at Harestan Ca,stle received 50 shillings 
for his stipend. It appears from this that there was then a chapel 
within the fortress.f 

In the year 1276 Thomas Normanville, of Harestan Castle, 
occurs in the Pipe Rolls among those who made some payment to 
the king. Again in 1278 he answered for the rents of Harestan. 

In 1283, the advowson of the church of Horsley was granted to 

* Rot. Lit. Claus. t Pipe Rolls. 
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the Prior of Lenton in exchange for the advowson of the church 
of Felmersham (Ely) to himself and his successors.* 

In 1285, John Pipard had a grant of Harestan Castle for life. 

In 1287, the Abbot of Derby was seized of the mill of Horsley 
" Super Derwent. 't 

In 1 29 1, Richard Foliott obtained a patent for a market and a 
fair at his manor of Horsley, in Derbyshire. J 

The old market cross, undoubtedly erected at this time, stood 
in the wide place near the entrance to the church yard on the 
east. I'he entire basement was remaining until about the year 
1830, when the stones were removed and employed in the con- 
struction of the new parish school. 

In 1299, Jordanus Foliot died, possessed of Harestan Castle, 
with the soke of Horsley. § 

In the year 1300, Geoffry de Sandiacre paid ;^io into the 
exchequer for half the farm of the castle and manor of Harestan. || 

In 1307, John de Chaundos was appointed governor of the 
castle % 

In 1312, Robert Tybetot paid;^22 into the treasury for hold- 
ing, amongst other estates, the soke of Horsley and Horeston.*'^' 

In 131 5, Sir Ralph Shirley was appointed governor of the 
castle, ft 

In 13 1 8, Robert Tybetot, of the castle of Nottingham, with the 
King's Mill there, paid ;^2 2 for the soke of Horsley and Hores- 
ton for the last 5 years. 

In 1322, Ronald de Pembroke was appointed governor of the 
castle, tt 

In 1323, Gerard de Fanacourt seems to have had a grant of 
Horeston.^ 

In 1324, John de Denum was appointed governor of Horeston 
Castle by the crown.|||| 

In 1328, the King licensed the Prior of Breadsall to lease for 



* Charter Rolls, t Inq Post Mort. t Cal. Rot. Pat. § Cal. Inquis. Mort. 

Jl Pipe Rolls. ir Abbr. Rot. Orig. ** Pipe Rolls. 

ft Davies' History of Derbyshire, tX Abbr. Rot. Orig. 

§^ Cal. Rot. Pat. !||| Abbr. Rot. Orig. 
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40 years to Richard Goldyngton, clerk and verger, a messuage 
and 20 acres of land in Horsley and Horeston.* 

In 1329, a patent was issued for Thomas Goldington concern- 
ing the Castle of Horeston.f 

In 1330, Edward Chaundos was given the custody of Horeston 
Castle and its appurtenances, rendering to the crown ;^2o per 
annum, t 

In 1330, Nicholas de Chaddesden, clerk and warden, with 
others of the chapel of Chaddesden, died possessed of 14 acres of 
land in Derby and Horsley, with the manor of Horeston, with 
remainder to the same Nicholas. § 

In 1345, the custody of the castle and manor of Horeston was 
granted for life to Robert Chaundos. || 

In 1348, Henry, nephew to Thomas Earl of Lancaster, created 
Earl of Derby, obtained a grant (to himself and his heirs male of 
his body) of this fortress, with the annual rent of ;^4o, issuing 
out of Litchurch. 

In 1375, Edward de Twyford died seized of Horeston Castle-IT 

In 1392, John de Holland, third son of Thomas Earl of Kent, 
had a grant of Horeston Castle for life. 

In the same year Henry de Coton, clerk, who held 10 acres <)f 
land in Horeston for the prior and convent of Breadsall Park, 
departed this life.** 

In 1453, Henry VI granted to Edmund, Earl of Richmond, and 
to Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, the castle and lordship of Horeston. ft 

In 1457, Edmund Hallam, Earl of Richmond, died, possessed 
(inter alia) of the castle and lordship of Horeston. 

In 1 5 14, the castle and manor of Horsley were granted in 
special tail, to be held by the service of one knight's fee by 
Henry VIII. to the Duke of Norfolk, being part of his reward for 
his services at the battle of Flodden Field. 

In 1568, Thomas Stanhope was possessed of this castle, from 
him it descended to the Earls of Chesterfield, one of whom sold 



* Abbr. Rot. Orig, t Rot. Pat. t Abbr. Rot. Orig. § Cal. Inq. Mort. 
II Abbr. Rot, Orig. IT Cal. Inq. Mort. ** Cal. Inq. Mort. if Inq. Post. Mort. 
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the manor and estate, including the castle, to the Sitwell family 
about the year 1817. 

ADDENDA. 

Philip Kinder, in his History of Derby, writes : — * 

** All y* I can find by reading or relation about this place is 
that King James went one day a hunting into Horsley Parke, and 
from thence in progress to Derby.'* 

In the 4th vol. of the Reliquary is given the following instance 
of longevity : — 

"PVances Barton, of Horsley, Derbyshire, died in 1789, aged 
107. She was a midwife for 80 years. Her husband for 70 years had 
been sexton of the parish. They used to say that she had twice 
brought into the world, and he had twice buried or taken out of 
the world, the whole parish. It is said she well remem- 
bered the Revolution of 1688, and that she danced at a merry 
making on that occasion.*'t 

About the year 1848, the late Mr. Sam. Else, of Horsley Park, 
gave me a fine perforated stone hammer, which he discovered 
with several flint celts, when making a drain below the house 
some years before. The celts had been given to the children for 
playthings, and had been lost for years, but the hammer had been 
used for a ** clodding mall" for 30 years, and as such I found it 
affixed to a long .handle in a corner of the cowhouse. 

** Have it, my lad ? Aye - take it and welcome " was his good 
Tiatured response to my petition. 

In a religious census of Derbyshire, taken in 1676, Horsley is 
returned as having 293 conformists, with neither papists nor 
nonconformists.} 

N.B. — The compiler of these notes is indebted to Mr. Pym 
Yeatman's Feudal History of Derbyshire for the extracts from 
the Pipe Rolls and from some other early documents. 

The items for the years 1226, 1287, 1307, 1322, 1324, 1328, 
1330, i345> i375> and 1453, have been kindly contributed by 
the Editor. C. K. 



* Kinder's MS., Reliquary, , t Derby Mercury ^ January 15th, 1790. 

X Journal \ll,, 34. 
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a ^tctttrr of t!>e Iron ©tairr, 

(In the Seventeenth Century). 



By Sir George R. Sitwell, Bart. 




[MONGST the MSS. at Renishaw is a letter book kept 
by George Sitwell, of that place, between July, 
1662, and August, i666, and containing nearly five 
hundred letters besides accounts. Such of these as relate to 
domestic life or to public events I hope this winter to print at 
my press at Scarborough, in a large collection of letters of 
my own family and of the Sacheverells. But the owner of this 
book was not only a country gentleman. In company with many 
squires in the counties of Derby, York, and Nottingham, he 
added to his fortune, and repaired the breaches in it made by the 
fines of the civil war, by the manufacture of iron. We have 
here a complete picture of the iron trade, and so thoroughly has 
the rather dry and dull subject of the growth of British industry 
and commerce been neglected by our historians, that I have 
thought it worth while to gather from this source some of the 
materials of history. Heavy and technical my article must 
necessarily be, and it must also be cramped, from the difficulty of 
forcibly compressing such a mass of material into a narrow and 
limited space, which forbids the drawing of deductions and of 
inferences ; but it will have served its purpose if it suggests these 
to some future writer on commercial England. 

First, as to the writer. He was born in 1600, and had a 
minority of about ten years, during which time his mother re- 
married Henry Wigfall, Esquire, who became his guardian. He 
was high collector of a subsidy for the Jiundreds of Scarsdale and 
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High Peak in 1624. Twice in the reign of Charles the First he 
was fined in the Star Chamber. His house at Renishaw was, 
I believe, garrisoned for the hiring ; and he had a protection, in 
1644, from Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax, to prevent its being pillaged 
or plundered. He was heavily and repeatedly fined by the rebel 
party, and had to compound for his Yorkshire estate. He entered 
his pedigree in the visitations of 1630 and 1662, was High Sheriff 
in 1653, died in 1667, and was buried at Eckington, where is a 
monument to his memory, with kneeling figures of himself and 
his wife in alabaster. Amongst the men of his time, he had a 
great reputation for shrewdness and success ; so much so, that, 
though completely ignorant of the methods of copper-mining, the 
Earl of Devonshire insisted upon having his advice, and desired 
him to ** goe a parte " in the charges and rather doubtful profits 
of the mines at Wotton. His dealings were on the largest scale. 
By one bargain, he supplied Lionell Copley with 850 tons of sow 
iron to the value of ;;^4.533» and he was ready to make five thou- 
sand pounds worth of iron bullets for the navy, to buy all the 
trees which the commissioners were about to sell in Sherwood, 
paying in plank, to take 20,000 cords from the Marquess of 
Newcastle, or 10,000 cords and all the wood he had at Clipston. 
His saws, sugar stoves, and rollers for crushing the cane found a 
market even so far away as at Barbadoes. 

I suppose that he first learnt the trade from his step-father, 
Henry Wigfall, Esquire (a descendant of the Wigfalls of Carter 
Hall, and ancestor of the Wigfalls of Renishaw), with whom he 
was at one time in partnership. Amongst other great iron 
masters, there are frequent notices of Lionell Copley, Esquire, 
whose name and family are well-known to Yorkshire historians. 
Paul Fletcher, of Walton, ancestor of the Jenkinsons of Walton, 
baronets, seems to have been in the trade. Sir Thomas Osborne 
is once mentioned as having a good supply of iron, which he was 
holding till Copley's was sold. Mr. Clayton was the great rival 
of our merchant (though he had been in partnership with him for 
certain bargains of wood and iron), and derived much advantage 
from his influence with some grandees, especially with the Duke 
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of Newcastle, the purchase of whose wood he monopolised. John 
Magson had also been in partnership with him, and was now 
reputed to be worth 25,000 or 26,000 pounds. Mr. Jenings 
(son in law to Colonel Milward) was at one time reported to have 
taken Clayton's works, and may well have been nearly related to 
the founder of the great Jennings' fortune. Captain Mazine, Mr. 
Westerne, Mr. Blake, Mr. Bullock, and, I think, Mr. Newton, 
were also manufacturers ; but I find no mention of William 
Simpson, of Renishaw, Francis Barlow, of Sheffield, and Dennis 
Hayford, of Millington, Co. Chester, whom we know from 
Hunter to have taken over Copley's ironworks at Wadsley Forge, 
Rotherham Mill, and Chapeltown Furnace, in the year 1678 or 
thereabouts. 

It was a frequent occurrence for two or more employers to 
become partners in some big bargain for the purchase of wood or 
the delivery of iron ; and in such cases they conjointly hired or 
built a furnace or forge, and divided the tools there when the 
business was finished ; or one would contract to supply another 
with iron or with wood, as, for instance, when the author of these 
letters undertakes in 1654 to supply Copley with 850 tons, over a 
period of years. 

Though there was much jealousy and ill-feeling between them, 
yet they were sufficiently alive to their own interest to attempt, 
with some success, to combine for the purpose of keeping up the 
price of iron. Prices, indeed, were, during this period, naturally 
falling from over competition, and I find frequent complaints of 
the badness of trade. ** It proves very sad,'' writes our merchant, 
'*when iron will not reach ;^i2 p. tunn." This is in July, 1663, 
and in the same month of the next year he repeats the complaint — 
" I cannot send any more iron to London this year, it sells pretty 
well in the country." In December, 1664, Franceys writes from 
London, that iron is worth ;£'i4 per ton, and that he has heard a 
merchant ask ;^i6. In February, of the next year, George Sitwell 
says — " I saw a letter yesterday from Mr. Pellett of the rates of iron, 
wherein he writes some sorts are worth ;^i7, some ;£i6, and that 
ordinary iron is worth ;£" 15 per tunn ; truly, I think I shall have 
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none to send this sumer to London, for now I can sell all I have 
att ;£"i4 IDS. od. p. tunn in the Country." 

But to get on to the subject of combination. In March, 1663, 
Copley writes to him, mentioning ** the great noise of the cheape 
rates you sell iron for," and he replies that he thinks of selling no 
more iron at London till the market mend. In December, of the 
next year, Copley suggests a meeting, and his correspondent thinks 
it will be best ** to divide the Countrys, and wthall not to under- 
sell such a price as shall be agreed on." An s^eement was 
already in force at this time between them and Clayton, 
but the latter had broken it, by paying his workmen in iron. 
In January, 1665, there is a letter to Copley on the same subject : 
" I heare you doe not like that pposition of selling iron into 
pticuler Countryes as is expressed in the note, and say it will 
breed a confusion in the delivery of Iron for that wch shall be 
sould, because it may not be soe good as the other, to wch I 
answer if I sell any delivr me the worst Iron you have, pvided it 
be drawne into ordinary flatt barrs, and I will doe the like to you, 
and this will be a further meanes to restraine us." In May, he 
writes again to Mr. Blake : — " Mr. Newton would have us raise 
our Iron, viz., by the whole sale at 15//. p. tunn, and by the retale 
at 16//. p. tunn, if you approve of this, and write to me your con- 
currence, herein by this bearer my sonn, I doe hereby praise to 
observe it, though Mr. Bullock decline it." In the same month 
he writes to Copley, confirming the proposed agreement as to bar 
iron ; but as concerned rod iron the former agreement was to hold 
good. 

The position of the workmen at this period was much better 
and much less degraded than it was at the commencement of the 
•* so-called " Nineteenth Century. Charitable feeling, of which 
there are many evidences in this letter book, is outside the scope 
of my article, and of course we hear more of the workmen when in 
trouble than we do when they were quietly satisfying their em- 
ployers. The crapper, at Staveley, steals a sheep of Mr. Frech- 
ville, which his employer has to make good ; a charcoal carrier 
sells part of his burden ; iron pots are found at the miller's house. 
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and ** without peradventure he hath partners." A poor fyner is 
arrested for some dishonesty by Copley, and cast into prison. 
But the condition of the labourers was not a degraded one, nor 
was it hopeless of improvement. The work of a good workman 
commanded a higher price, and there was some, such as sawmakers 
and potters, who turned out articles which could not be made 
without them. In consequence, they knew their own value, were 
able to dictate their own terms, and even from small beginnings 
to become merchants on their own account. In November, 1664, 
there is a letter to Mr. Blake complaining that ** yor clerke who 
takes in yor nailes begins very unhandsomely. He was lately at 
Eckington amongst my sonns workmen, and would have entised 
some of them away. I suppose it was without yor Maistrs or yor 
privity." In April, 1665, Copley makes the suggestion that 
neither he nor Francis Sit well shall interfere with each other's 
workmen These extracts show clearly the competition to secure 
the services of the best workmen, and that they could make their 
own terms the following bears witness : " When my workman (now 
in Staffordshire) that makes them (/>., sugar stows) comes, that I 
may know what he will have for his labour." .... 

It was very common to make bargains by which the workmen 
received in return for their labour some article of commerce, and 
thus reaped an extra profit. As an example of this, two charcoal 
carriers bargain to carry from Bushy Park to Win field furnace at 
lod. per load and los. over, to be paid all in iron at 13 //per ton. 
In the same year Geo. and Sam. Row contracted to buy iron at 
j£$ per ton, and to pay for it in charcoal at i8s. per load. George 
Sit well makes a bargain with his best sawmaker ** to let him have 
iron at Plesley Forge at ;^i4 los. per tunn, for every tunn he is 
to sett in eight dozen of good whipp saws, of which said eight 
duzen three duzen to be seven foot saws. He is to pay the 
charge what they shall lye in carrying to London, before he takes 
them away from the place where they are sett in. I am to send 
them to my factor in London, and to give him notice that he 
(the sawmaker) may goe and sell them." 

I find mention of the following furnaces and forges. Foxbrooke 
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Furnace, near Renishaw, was built in 1652. The ironstone for 
its use was fetched from Staveley, and large quantities of saw iron 
were sold from it to Lionel Copley, Esquire, and pots, mortars, 
and pans cast there. Staveley Furnace and Forge were hired from 
John Fresh vilie, but the lessee was much troubled by want of 
wood for fuel. North Winfield Furnace was supplied with char- 
coal from Bushy Park, and I find 409 tons of saw iron turned out 
there in May, 1662, and in May, 1666, 120 tons sold at;^5 3s. 4d. 
per ton. The Upper and the Nether Forges at Pleasley were 
being worked before 1655. In 1662 they were presented as a 
nuisance at Nottingham Assizes, by reason of the stopping of the 
river. Saws and brewers' squares were made here ; and at one 
time our writer was sub-letting these forges to another ironmaster, 
Mr. Clayton. lionel Copley, Esq., was renting Wadsley Forge 
from George Sitwell, in May, 1660, at j£S 6s. 8d. per month. 
Carberton Forge was hired by our writer from John Moseley. In 
May, 1662, there were 193 tons of sow iron here, and this and 
the tools were divided between the lessee and Mr. Clayton, they 
having been partners in some bargain for wood and iron. In 
April, 1663, the former was threatened with a fine by the Court 
of Justice in Eyre for the forest ; but feared nothing, as no work 
had been done at the forge since the Act of Oblivion. Cuckney 
Forge was built by him in 1662, and on the abandonment of 
the Carberton Forge, the sow iron there was conveyed to it. The 
ground landlord was the Marquess of Dorchester, and it was 
taken for four years at a rent of j£t2 ios, od. per annum, and 
compensation at the end of the term for building and repairs. 

Clipston Forges, Stanley Forge, and the Stone Forge are also 
mentioned, but I do not know by whom they were held. The 
slitting mill at Renishaw was sub-let to Isaac Fentham, a servant 
or clerk. 

At the furnaces the iron ore was reduced, and cast-iron goods, 
such as chimney plates, mortars, and sugar rollers were made. I 
find a payment of ;^i2 7 los. od. to the ironstone getters at 
Staveley, for 300 tons of sow iron, at 8s. 6d. per ton, and another 
for 36 dozen of ironstone brought to Foxbrooke Furnace at 
3 
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7S. 6d. per dozen. Pitt coals are once mentioned, and, 
indeed, I am at a loss to explain the presence of three loads of 
pitt coles at Renishaw slitting mill in 1662; but I believe that 
wood charcoal was always the fuel used at furnaces, as well as at 
forges. A bargain for standing timber was made, and it was 
felled, wheeled together, and turned into charcoal on the spot ; 
and thence carried by hand, probably in baskets, to its destination. 
Coles that were coled and left in the forest are mentioned in 
1663, and the payment of j£i^ for the coleing of 130 loads of 
coles. On January the 19th, 1662, John Barlow, the elder and 
younger, were hired to carry charcoal to be made that summer, in 
Bushy Parke, to Winfield Furnace, at lod. per load, and los. 
over, and to the same place from a wood, called Broome Ridding, 
at IS. per load ; all to be paid in iron at Plesley Forge. In June, 
1662, George and Sam Row engage to sell charcoal at i8s. per 
load, to be paid in sow iron at jC$ per ton. In one case a 
charcoal carrier dishonestly sold some of his burden, and was not 
detected till long afterwards. 

Since writing the above, I have found a note in an earlier 
account, which I append in full. " 1649. Paid for sawing wood 
for 5 char-cole waines, 8s. Paid for makeing 5 char-cole waines, 
j£i IDS od. I had two charcole waines wch I made before, 
besides those wch formerly belonged to Staly." The cost of 
carriage was the greatest item, for in the same year, 1649, I find 
£2^ paid for coleing 240 loads of coles, and ;^6o paid for 
carrying them from the Reidfield to Staveley. 

Work at the furnaces was, of course, only done in the winter. 
In February, 1662, our iron master had made 300 tons at the 
furnace he was then working at, but would continue to blow a good 
while. On the 13th of October, 1662, he began to blow at 
Foxbrooke Furnace, and blew out the 6th of April, 1663, and 
made at this blast 358 tons and 5 stone. There are several 
complete lists of tools at the furnaces, comprising all the parts of 
the bellows and weighing machine, besides barrows, for myne, 
sinders, and cole ; many baskets in which I suppose charcoal or 
ironstone had been carried: moulds, limestone hammers, lime- 
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Stone plates, and plates to blend sand upon. On one occasion 
the furnace dam broke and drowned a neighbour's land, increasing 
its fertility, but giving occasion for a large claim for damages. 

For the building of a forge a considerable capital was required. 
George Sitwell, in P'ebruary, 1664, writes to the Marquess of 
Newcastle that if he may have a lease of 2 1 years of the land and 
water course necessary, he will build, at his own expense, the forge 
workmen's houses, with dams, goyts, and ways (Mr. Clayton 
saith his cost >f 800), pay two years* rent for a fine, and leave all 
standing at the end of the term. I find a list of building and 
repairs at Cuckney Forge in 1662 and 1663, which gives a good 
picture of it. Forty- seven pounds, ten shillings was spent on 
carpenters work, and 3s. 6d. to the labourers at the iron house ; 
IDS. for broom for thatch, and 12s. 6d. to the thatcher for 12J days' 
work ; 3s. 4d. for leading clay ; ;£$ 6s. 8d., and r4S. 6d. more for 
repairing the workmen's houses and coal place, and for stoops and 
reakes for it. There is a complete list of the tools in the upper and 
nether forge at Plesley in 1665, amongst which I notice the fynery 
bellows and wheels, a weigh beam to weigh sows, the hammer 
wheel and anvil, chafery bellows and wheels, a loop hammer, 
shingling tongs, morriss bars, hirsts on the helves, breys, brasses, 
sledges, ringers, quasses, maundrells, a kaywedge, and a furgon 
hammer. At each forge there was a clerk's chamber. At one 
deserted forge, perhaps at Carberton, the forebays and damhead 
were left standing at the command of the Marquess of Newcastle, 
who intended to make a fishpool there. The work at the forges 
was done in the early part of the year, in order that the goods 
might go to the water in summer, for it was very difficult to carry 
them in winter, even at a double charge. 

According to Hunter, the historian of Hallamshire and South 
Yorkshire, who took much of his information on this subject from 
Evelyn, the devastation of the English forests in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, was due to the needs of the iron 
manufacturers. However, I find that the largest and finest trees 
in Sherwood were devoted to the furnishing planks for the navy ; 
and, indeed, in all, or nearly all, sales of standing timber the best 
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trees were reserved. For coleing, the cordwood ofFal wood, 
topps and lopps were made use of, and the giants of Sherwood and 
the Rivelin were rather sacrificed to repair the great losses in the 
Dutch war, or to supply timbers for building purposes. 

In February, 1664, it is the intention to cut down 2000 trees 
in Sherwood, and all that are useful {i.e, will make planks) for the 
navy, possibly 3000 in all, the tops, lops, and offal may be worth 
;^5oo or near it. Our iron merchant was anxious to buy these 
trees, and would pay in planks if necessary ; and a tedious course 
of bargaining, lasting from January, 1663, ^^ May, 1665, or even 
longer, commences, and throws much light on the waste of the 
public service, and the extreme corruption and venality of the 
officials of the period, every one of whom had his price. The 
author of these letters was engaged in a quarrel with the Marquis 
of Newcastle over the woods at Clipston, which had been con- 
firmed to him, Paul Fletcher and others, by Lord Mansfield on the 
i3lh September, 1656 ; and in consequence his rival, Mr. Clayton, 
was able to purchase all the wood sold from the Newcastle 
estates, though at a lower price. In January, 1664, George 
Sitwell wrote to offer Newcastle ;^2ooo for 1 0,000 cords of wood, 
saying that Clayton had had as much for only half that sum ; or 
he would take 20,000 cords and pay ;^5oo yearly till all was 
paid for. Evelyn once mentions him as buying wood in Hallam- 
shire. " In Sheffield Parke, two years since, Mr. Sitwell with Jo. 
Magson did choose a tree, which, after it was cut, and laid aside 
flat upon level ground, Samuel Stainforth, a keeper, and Edmund 
Murphy, both on horseback, could not see over the tree one 
another's hat crowns. This tree was afterwards sold for twenty 
pounds." There is also an original letter, dated loth March, 
1656, from H. Howard (Duke of Norfolk) ordering George Mark- 
ham to close with Mr. SitwelFs offer, and **thattat Mr. Sitwell's 
calling or sending for it, a doe be kild and delivered him, wch 
custume I would have him take notice yt I meane to continue 
every winter this seven yeares at least." He had other means of 
supply in the park and woods of the manor of Eckington, and I 
find him buying wood of Captain Barber at Barlow Lees and of 
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Lord Scarsdale. Of the latter he had 39 7 J cords on the third 
August, 1660, and 502 J cords in July, 1662. Cordwood was 
worth from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per cord, which I suppose included the 
cutting at i5d. per cord, and good trees were valued at ten 
shillings, or above. 

In 1648 wood was dearer, and I find five or six shillings per 
cord paid, out of which eighteenpence represented the cost of 
cutting, and sixpence the payment for cording it. 

From the forges and fuel, I pass to the articles manufactured. 
When anything of a strange or new pattern was ordered, pack 
threads of the height and compass were sent by post, and 
** models'' or "characters*' upon paper. Specimens were sent 
from London by sea, via Hull, or a workman was sent up to 
London to view them. For the satisfaction of having a servant 
sent down t?) view the first that were made, the manufacturer was 
willing to let him lie at his house, and to pay half the costs of 
the journey, which indeed only amounted to thirty shillings for 
travelling down and up again. In one case moulds for chimney 
plates came down from town by Nottingham wagon. 

Sow Iron was made in very large quantities, and ought to be 
of a good grey colour, and malleable to cut or drill. If it was 
necessary to make it tougher, the amount of " myne " was abated. 
By a bargain of the 28th October, 1654, our merchant contracted 
to sell to Lionel Copley, Esquire, 850 tons of sow iron for 
;^5 6s. 8d. per ton, to be delivered and paid for over a period of 
six years, namely, from the ist May, 1660, to the ist May, 1666. 
It was made chiefly at Foxbrooke. In May, 1666, he sells to 
Mr. Ralph Smith 120 tons at j£^ 3s. 4d. A sow weighed from 
one ton two stone to one tou one cwt. one stone. 

Chimney Plates, or chimney backs, were an important item of 
manufacture at the furnaces. Mr. Trubshaw, of Birmingham, 
and his brother, an ironmonger, of London, contracted to buy 
30 ton weight in October, 1664, at j^y 5s. od. per cwt. Three 
moulds, the king's arms, the flower pot, and the Phoenix, were 
sent down from London, and the work was turned out as light as 
could be, considering the deep cutting of the moulds. The 
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manufacturer writes " I stood by whilst some were cast and call'd 
of the ffounder to make them thin and light soe that one or two 
had holes in the worke, and not fitt to be sent." This bargain 
led to others, for, in April, 1666, 362 back plates were sent to 
the Trubshaws. A few were also sent into Lincolnshire. I find 
a list also of plates made in the blast, which began the 6th 
November, 1661, and given away to friends, namely, one each to 
Mr. Poole, Mr. Wright, Mr. Bradshaw, my son Francis, Mrs. 
Jardien, and two for the maker's own use. In his letter to Mr. 
Marriott of the 28th November, 1664, he writes ** I heare you 
arie a builder, so that I purpose to send your wife a chimney back 
as soon as our Derbyshire ways are passable." 

Sugar Cane Rollers, for grinding sugar canes, were made 
round and hollow like a drum, and were usually sold at ^£2^ per 
set of three and weighed 18 cwt. They had to be wedged hard, 
so that they might be tough. In September, 1663, ^ specimen 
roller of every sort was sent from London, and a packthread of the 
height and compass. 

Sugar Stows or Stoves. In December, 1662, our merchant 
is bargaining to make ;^5oo or ;^6oo worth of stows for- boiling 
sugar, and sends up to London a character or model upon paper 
of his design. They are to be 2 feet 10 inches high, 2 feet 
8 inches long, 20 inches wide, i inch thick, and every one to 
weigh about 10 cwt. One side and one end is to be open. The 
letter is worth quoting in full. 

8% I hope you have mine of ye 13 instant, this is cheifly to bring a Character 
of ye stowes, how they are to be made as I apprehend, and it is yS enclosed 
paper, wch is a fourth pte of ye compass of ym. yh height is 8 inches & J, 
ye lenth 8 inches, and ye breath 5 inches. I neither know nor can imagine 
wt use is to be made of ym, for nothing can be boyled in ym because one end 
is open, and if they were to make a fire in, and soe another vessel 1 to be set 
upon ym to boyle suger, they might as well be made in severall plates, w*^^ 
would be much easier to be dune ; however, if they must be of yt fashion, 
this I say is little or nothing to purpose if I be well paid, notwithstanding 
I desire to be informed how they are to be used. For they seeme such 
uselesse things, yt if they should not bee taken when they are made I 
should be a vast looser in makeing ym, therefore I thinke it necessaire ye 
Gent, should give bond to take ym when they are made well and marchantable 
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without crackes : and it will be requisite to article yt ye Gent, send one 
downe to see ym when we begine to make ym, yt they be right and such 
as he would have, wch will a voyd disputes and differences when they are 
to be delivered, ye charge up and downe cannot be greate, and whilst he 
is in ye country he shall lye at my house ; ye charge up and downe cannot 
be above thirty shill : I will be content to leave one half of it rather then 
not to have one to come. 

I marvaile why they should be higher then long, pray you aske whether 
it would not be as well, to make them two foote 8 inches high, and two foote 
lo inches long, wch is ye same compasse. I suppose you take ye measure 
within ye vessell, and yt an inch difference in ye measure anyway would 
make no difference, at present no more, but yt I am 

yo: freind to serve you, 
Renishaw^ ye 1 6. y.ber 1662. G. S. 

In February, 1663, the bargain is made for 40 tons weight of 
them at ;^i6 per ton. The buyer is a sugar baker. 

Iron Bullets. — In October, 1665, some on behalf of the 
Navy are ** tampering'' with him, offering J[fi> los. per ton for 
200 or 300 tons of shot. In return he makes a definite offer 
to supply 300 or 400 tons of iron bullets at ;^io per ton, 
delivered at Hull, and when the letter book ends he is in hope 
of selling 500 tons. 

Pots, Mortars, and Pans were also cast in large quantities 
at the furnaces. In November, 1664, sixty pounds worth of 
pots and pans were sold at Foxbrooke, besides a few waster 
{ue,. defective) pots. In the same year Will Langley, the potter, 
cast there pots and pans to the weight of 2 tons 18 cwt. 6 stone 
12 lbs., which, at ;^i3 per ton, comes to ;^38 5s. 3d. A few 
days after 221 pots and two mortars are sent to London. 

In June, 1664, 9 tons 17 cwt. of weights were sent to London, 
and I cwt. 2 stone of rings to fit them with. The price to be 
paid was j[fi per ton.. I find also a few tons of share moulds 
and sow mettle brushes sold into Lincolnshire. 

I now come to the product of the forges. 

Bar Iron was made in large quantities, sometimes out of 
old hammered iron guns. In September, 1662, 1,529 bars were 
sent to London, and weighed nearly thirty-two tons. Clout iron 
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was, I suppose, a variety of bar iron ; it was 4 or 5 inches broad, 
and thin. 

Slitt Iron. — In March, 1663, John Finch, of Dudley, in 
the County of Worcester, bought ten tons of slitt iron, to be 
delivered at Nottingham Bridge, by the long weight, at ;^i4 8s. 
per ton. In April of the next year he bought fourscore ton 
at;^i4 IDS. 

Flat Iron was sent to London in small quantities ; fifteen tons 
in August, 1662, and ten tons in September, at ^12 per ton, 
and discount for six months. In January, 1663, our merchant 
offered to sell Mr. Pellet thirty tons of broad flat iron at ;£i i cash. 
In March of the same year ten tons are sold to him, two to 
Mr. Steel, and five to Mr. Western, at ;£"ii per ton and one 
month's discount. 

Iron Plates of two kinds were manufactured, namely, thin 
broads and short broads. The latter were 4 feet long, and 10, 12, 
or 14 inches broad Twenty tons of short broads were ordered 
for London, in February, 1662, of fourteen inches breadth, 
at fourteen pounds per ton. A year later five tons were 
sold in London, and in December, 1664, six tons went to 
Lincolnshire. 

Brewer's Squares. — In August, 1662, fifteen tons were sent 
to London, to be sold at ;£'i2 los. or ;^i2 per ton, and three 
months' discount. In September, 1663, Mr. Westerne ordered 
six tons of brewer's squares, some six, some seven, and some 
eight feet long. 

Saws, which were of many kinds, such as long saws, ordinary 
and block saws, whip saws, pegg saws, cross cast saws, were per- 
haps the most important product of the forges, and found a 
market in the colonies as well as at London. They were marked 
with letters, and as one or two workmen were more successful 
than the rest in making them, their saws commanded a higher 
price, and in consequence buyers chose by the mark and not by 
the goodness. 

In August, 1662, six dozen of long saws were sent to London, 
but did not sell readily. However, on the 20th of October, 
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twelve dozen more (seven long and five ordinary) were despatched, 
and had not arrived by the 14th of March. In June, 1663, 
sixteen dozen were sent of large, ordinary, and block, all marked 
F. F., and in August thirteen dozen of the same kinds. In 
December twenty-nine dozen, and in June of the next year twenty- 
two dozen, besides three dozen of short saws, marked T. C. In 
the next month, twenty-eight dozen and nine dozen more " bound 
up with hay ropes and sallow twigs in the topp of them." In 
October, 1664, three dozen, and in December thirty-seven dozen. 
In the following year a smaller quantity was sold. Long saws 
were at least six feet long, perhaps longer, and I find that they 
sold at j£2 1 8s. or j£^ per dozen. Ordinary ones fetched ^£2 7s. 
or j£2 8s. 

It is of more interest to follow the saws that emigrated to 
Barbadoes. In 1660, George, the son of our merchant, despatched 
twenty-seven dozen of 6-foot whip saws, consigned to Mr. John 
Searle, a merchant there, and paid for freight of them j£$ los., 
and for ** portidge and wharfidge " 7s. In May, 1663, nothing 
had been heard of them, and exactly a year later the father writes 
to Mr. Searle and Mr. Newton (who were merchants, and had 
furnaces for boiling sugar) hoping that they have arrived safely, 
and that the saws are disposed of. In November, 1664, fourteen 
dozen and four saws came back from Barbadoes, and as they 
would no doubt be very rusty, a smith was to be got to black 
them. Fourteen hundred weight of sugar came at the same 
time in payment for those that were sold ; for at this time, in the 
absence of exchanges and foreign investments, imports and 
exports really balanced each other. In July, 1665, nine dozen of 
** those old wandering saws " were disposed of, and in August the 
remainder. 

I suppose the sale of the sugar was profitable, as in September, 
1665, 7,232 pounds weight (that is, three punches) of Muscavados 
sugar arrived, and six bags of cotton wool. This was a fresh 
deal, and I do not know with what article of commerce it was 
eventually paid for. One hundred weight of the sugar was to 
have been sent down to Renishaw, but it proved too coarse, and 
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though it could have been better sold at Hull, was eventually all 
disposed of to a grocer in London. 

Of smaller articles, I find that hammers were sold at jQ^j per 
ton, and a few smoothing irons were made. 

Nails were made on a large scale by Francis Sitwell, the eldest 
son, at Gainsborough, and he had workmen in Eckington also. 
Between May, 1665, and October, 1666, his father sent iron to 
Bawtry for him to the value of jQ^z^ ; this was almost entirely 
slit iron, which I suppose was the raw material for nailmaking. 
The trade, under the management of agents, was for many years 
afterwards a large source of revenue to his widow and family. He 
sent a large consignment of nails to Barbadoes, and in May, 1666, 
had sugar and cotton wool in return to the value oi jQ^o i6s. lod. 
This was very probably the three punches and six bags mentioned 
above. 

Guns were also made in Derbyshire. In February, 1662, 
Mr. Clayton was making guns which report said were to be sent 
into Holland : ** Wherein its said Sir Sachevile Crew is instru- 
mentall to him by vertue of a patent he hath from his Matie." 

The iron goods, turned out by forge and by furnace, were first 
carried over land to Mr. Jerome Phillips, the agent at Bawtry, and 
this had to be in summer, for in winter it was difficult even at a 
double charge. I find jQi 2s. paid for the carriage of ten tons of 
iron pots to that place. Phillips consigned them to Tomson, the 
agent at Hull. In September, 1662, the former is paid eight 
guineas for the freight of 1,529 bars and six bundles of saws (in 
all thirty-two tons) from Bawtry to Hull. In January following, 
twelve dozen saws which ought to have been delivered at Gains- 
borough are lost, and the sender writes, ** I have a jealousie of 
him who receaves it and sends it from Bawtry, he is growne a 
careless fellow, soe that I am resolved to have noe more to doe 
with him." To Phillips succeeded Matthew Lambe, and in July, 
1663, he is blamed for having sent iron to Hull in ** open catches 
to the great hazard of loosing it," for, as Leonard Cowley writes, 
*' one was run upon ground, and had continued so for four dayes, 
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and whether it be now gotten off or noe I know not." Robert 
Steele, in consequence, takes his place, and has orders to send all 
the iron to Mr. Tomson, at Hull, in keels, and not in open 
catches. In February, 1665, George Sitwell writes — "I will send 
one to Bawtry to hasten away the plates, but know not how longe 
it may be before a vessell come thither wch goes through to Hull, 
for usually they are smaller vessels, and unlade at Stockwith into 
greater, wch is about seven miles from Bawtry." In January, 1662, 
saws which had been long since sent from Bawtry cannot be 
heard of, but are lying frost bound by the way : "Its not amiss 
they were not at Hull, for there is a shipp cast away wherin its 
pbable they might have beene." The freight of saws from Bawtry 
to Hull was sixpence per dozen, but on another occasion 5s. 3d. 
for a ton containing sixteen dozen; 12s. 3d. was paid for the 
carriage of two ton of pots over the same route. 

The iron, upon arriving at Hull, was forwarded by Tomson to 
Ralph Franceys at the White Hart, Fryday Street, London, a 
cousin of our merchant's. The Dover dues being paid, it was 
landed at Porter's Quay, the porters informed Franceys, and his 
man came and weighed it. I find that the freight of saws from 
Hull to London was one shilling per dozen, the wharfage and 
portage came to threepence per dozen ; and Franceys or the man 
who procured them to be sold had the usual commission of 
£1 I OS. per cent, for factorage, and sixpence per dozen in 
addition. 

The ironmongers who bought were Westerne and Charles 
Harvey, near the Dice Key, in Thames Street ; Brice, of the same 
street ; John Roper, at the King's Arms, in the little Minories ; 
Thomas Cooper, a quaker, at the Dripping Pan, in Great Wood 
Street ; Andrew Trubshaw, of Cole Harber, and his brother 
James Trubshaw, of Birmingham ; Mr. Sled, of Southwark ; 
Pellet and Collier, Haver and Ingram, Thomas Pemberton and 
his partner John Finch ; Nunn and Salter, Hugh Mason, James 
Clarke, Spencer, Strickland, Billing, Tyler, and Cromwell. I 
find so many tradesmen with families located at Inns in London, 
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that I am inclined to suspect that these were rather used as 
coffee houses or clubs than as residences. 

But iron was sc^d in the country as well as at London. Large 
quantities were bought at the furnaces. Bar iron was sent to 
Sheffield, and to Boston, in Lincolnshire, and in greater amounts 
was delivered at Nottingham Bridge, and at Derby. The smaller 
articles, such as saws, w^re sent occasionally by wagon, in one 
instance from Bredsall to London. 

There were no country bankers in those days, and the work 
which they now undertake had to be performed by every man 
for himself Money was sometimes sent by the carrier, for I 
find fifty pounds in one journey, and nearly as much in two 
others, brought from London by Hemingway, the Chesterfield 
carrier : but bills of exchange or returns were invariably made 
use of Returns from London could easily be obtained at 
Chesterfield or Sheffield by anyone well-known in those towns, 
but a comparative stranger would get a friend to send his servant 
to direct him to the likely people. Occasionally, however, we 
find someone "labouring" to get a bill without success. In 
order to make the process clear, I give a few extracts. 

G. S. to Mr. Copley, ffebr: i: 1663. 

S', I have yours of this date wherin was this enclosed bill, wch I 
send you back, for I have none occation for mony at London, but have some 
there wch I would gett returned for my more then ordinary occations at 
prsent for mony here ; yf you please to lett your servants looke about they may 
finde returnes: 

G. S. to Lionell Copley, March 16: 1665. 

"You talke of 200 li you have att London which will be due before 
the 24'h of this moneth, why doe you not looke about to get it returnd. if you 
will send Tho: Blake to Chesterfield the next Saturday Tho: Starky shall goe 
alonge with him to assist him." 

G. S. to Cosen ffranceys August 27 1664. 

" This day fortnight John Finch the Ironmonger will be with you, and 
hath faithfully pmised to pay six hundred pounds to you, for iron wch he 
bought of me ; I have contrived it soe that it will be noe trouble to you, but 
onely to goe into Paules Churchyard to one M' Joseph Sheldon who lives 
at the Golden Kay there, and tell him you have order from me to see soe 
much paid to him for my Cosen Jnr. Roger AUestrey's use. M' Jeremie Half hid 
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Mr Porter's ptner at the Naked Boy in Paternoster Row hath entreated me to 
accept of a Bill from my Lord Scarsdale for an hundred pounds to be pd 
to M' Halfhid, wch I entreat you to doe when you have soe much of myne : 
he tells me my Lord ougut it him a great while ; he hath laboured a long 
time to gett a bill, & now at length hath pr vailed.'' 

Occasionally the bills were not accepted ; the person upon 
whom they were drawn was out of town ; and when, after some 
delay, he returned did not find the money, though frequently 
called upon for it. They were usually payable at seven, eight, or 
fourteen days sight. 

The rate of interest for borrowed money was at this time arti- 
ficially kept down by legislation to 5 per cent, a figure unnaturally 
low for a country in which commerce and wealth were rapidly 
increasing. By an Act passed shortly before December, 1665, 
all persons who should furnish his Majesty with goods or neces- 
saries for the navy were to receive 6 per cent per annum on the 
value until the account were paid, an indication that the lawful 
rate of interest was below this figure. But economic laws, or, 
as we now more truly .term them, economic tendencies, when 
banished to the planetary system have a way of returning with 
meteoric violence ; and we accordingly find that, in addition to 
this 5 per cent, a mysterious gratuity was often expected or 
paid. Twice I find it paid without remark, and once a borrower 
returns the loan, as he has heard that the lender expects some- 
thing beyond the interest. Money, which was easily lent, was 
not, however, in general so easily recovered, as witness a shoal of 
letters to Lionell Copley, who invariably defaulted at the last 
moment, after the most convincing promises. When a lucky and 
experienced creditor received back the amount of his loan he 
returned to the bearer the purses in which it was contained. 

Land was the only investment for trade profits which were 
not required for the enlargement of business, or for the advance- 
ment in life of a merchant's sons, and twice in the course of 
these letters there is a reference to the purchase of land. It 
is possible, however, that a large amount of ready money was 
kept in the curious oaken chest which has just been discovered 
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at Renishaw, unless this was intended for the concealment of 
arms in the Civil War, or of title deeds. This chest is evi- 
dently later in date than 1600, because it is an insertion between 
the joists of the floor, and not part of the original design. It 
is clamped together and to the joists on either side by strong 
bands of iron fastened by very ancient nails, and was probably 
covered by a sliding board. I have sent a short account and 
measurements of it to the Reliquary, 
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Barrow0 at 1ba&&on ficlt^B, Dcrbi^ebirc^ 



BY JOHN WARD. 



jj^p^n F roy reader has ascended the Lathkil Valley — one of the 
MB Bm fairest in Derbyshire — he will recollect Conksbury Bridge, 
^^^B| a short mile below the conspicuous village of Upper 
Haddon. The elevated tract of pasture land, bleak and 
uninteresting, as is usually the case with these Peak toplands, stretch- 
ing out from the right-hand side of this part of the valley towards 
Bakewell and Haddon Hall, is known as Haddon Fields, and some 
70 years ago was open moorland. The barrows were in a field 
immediately above the bridge, and marked Haddon Bank on the 
Ordnance Survey. 

It was here, last August, that some labourers engaged in collecting 
stone to repair a wall, and to construct a " mere " (a local term for 
the saucer-shaped ponds of the district — usually lined with stone), 
broke into a cist containing a human skeleton, the skull of which was 
unfortunately smashed in the proceeding. Notwithstanding its care- 
ful interment, and the obviously artificial character of the cist,— con- 
structed partly of gritstone slabs (a stone not found nearer than two 
miles away), it was regarded as merely the skeleton of a sheep 1 The 
larger slabs were broken into suitable blocks for building purposes, 
and thrown amongst the stones which had formed the slight rising of 
the ground above the cist, — for the reader must know that these 
mounds were scarcely visible, their upper parts having been cleared 
away long ago — perhaps at the time of the enclosure. The smaller 
materials and sods were then replaced, and thus the skeleton was 
covered up again. Fortunately one of the men doubting this 
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sheep hypothesis, secured fragments of the skull and leg and arm- 
bones, and brought them to Dr. Greenhough, of Voulgreave, who at 
once pronounced them human. Without delay, he repaired to the 
spot, where he picked up (to quote his words) ** several pieces of 
bone — two cervical vertebrae, and also a large lumbar one, with a 
portion of the scapula, and several fragments of skull ; also a piece of 
iron, very much rusted, and in the form of a hook." 

The next day he had the site carefully cleared, and found much of 
the skeleton still remaining; the upper parts, however, were dis- 
turbed and scattered — no doubt by the labourers in breaking the 
gritstone slabs ; but, to judge from his sketch, the lower parts were 
in sitUy and fully indicated the mode of burial. The corpse had been 
laid on its right side, with the head to the west, in a contracted 
attitude ; but instead of the knees being brought up towards the 
chest, as is usually the case in such burials, it took the oriental 
attitude of sitting upon the feet, the feet being in a straight line with 
the body. The exact position of the arms and hands is uncertain. 
The skeleton lay upon a bed of chert- fragments, with a few pieces of 
limestone and sandstone, which showed signs of the action of fire. 
There were also one or two pieces of ironstone. This bed was some- 
what below the natural surface, yet not deep enough to allow the 
depression to be called a grave. As we subsequently found else- 
where in the field scattered fragments of chert, immediately below 
the vegetable mould, it was suggested that this would account for 
the bed in question. But it is clear from Dr. Greenhough's 
account that it was more than a mere sprinkling of chert; and, 
besides, it was " made ground,*' since immediately below it were found 
the core and part of the skull of an ox, and near to it a long bone, 
much decayed (probably a rib of the same animal), touching which 
was a small lump of charcoal, which crumbled to bits when 
handled — a further evidence of fire. At a little distance, laterally, 
from the skeleton, were the lower jaw-bone of pig, and several 
teeth of ox,* and others of sheep or goat. Besides these were frag- 
ments of bone and several pig's teeth, in various positions, near the 

*Profe5sor B. Dawkins identifies it as Bos Longifrons. 
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skeleton, several of which appear to have been split for the sake 
of the marrow, and two short tubular pieces (from the leg-bones 
of sheep ?) which, to judge from their polished and worn surfaces, 
must have been used as instruments of some sort. 

Although the cist was entirely removed, there can be no doubt, 
not only of its existence the day before, but of its unusually care- 
ful construction. The limestone slabs were, as a rule, very thin, 
and well-shaped — ranging from i8 to 26 or more inches in length, 
and having no traces of trimming. The gritstone slabs were thicker, 
and, as already remarked, foreign to the immediate district. 

No traces of pottery, or flint implements, were found. The iron 
hook was turned up by the men ; but from what could be gathered 
from them, it was not in the cist, and probably had nothing to do 
with the interment. Although considerably rusted, it is not so much 
so as one would expect, if it had been underground from the date of 
the interment, — in fact, one has but to inspect the iron of the 
Bateman collection at Sheffield to see the truth of this. It is said 
that this Haddon Bank was a favourite gipsy camping-ground before 
the enclosure; and if this be so, it will furnish a reasonable 
explanation of its presence. 

Thus the matter stood for several weeks — the iron hook figuring 
meanwhile in the short newspaper notices as "the handle of a 
sword " in one local paper, and as " part of a barrow," — the 
correspondent evidently missing the exact nature of the barrmv in 
this case— in another. At length the writer accompanied the Doctor 
to the site, when their attention was called to a fragment of a 
quern (to be described in due course), amongst the debris of the 
barrow ; and a closer inspection of the broken gritstone slabs brought 
out the fact that they had been used for some purpose, — the surfaces 
being worn smooth, and the edges rounded. This might be 
attributed to "weathering," but it must be remembered that it is a 
peculiarity of this stone that it either remains unaffected when 
underground, or else perishes throughout its substance, thereby 
becoming soft and crumbly. As an example of the former, the 
writer, noted a small gritstone slab (that probably had formed part of 
the cist itself), as rough and sharp as if it had only just been 
4 
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quarried. These worn slabs were perfectly sound and extremely 
hard, and their smooth surfaces had an earthy femigineous dis- 
colouration, which slightly penetrated the stone; they were also dinted 
in places, as though by hammering. One slab (which, when the 
pieces were collected together, measured 19 by 18 inches, and about 
five or six inches thick), had several grooves from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch broad on its smooth surface, evidently caused by 
sharpening some pointed instrument, — the hollow in breadth- 
section being V-shaped. 

We then turned our attention to three of the other low mounds in 
the field. The first, a small circular mound, about 180 feet to the 
west of the above, gave no signs of an interment, although we cleared 
nearly all of it away, and dug down to the undisturbed ground. 
Only a few splinters of bone and stag's horn were picked up. The 
next, about half-way between the above, covered a larger area, the 
circular sweep of which was most noticeable, except on the south 
side, where were signs of the mound having been on some former 
occasion dug into. We cleared out the central region, and soon 
found evidence of its artificial character in two small pieces of grit- 
stone, one of which was smoothened on one side, and a fragment of 
pottery. Fragments of bone were picked up — one possibly human, 
and a large limestone slab, which may have formed part of a cist at 
one time, but it was very evident that the barrow had been previ- 
ously rifled. The fragment of pottery (which is about ij inches 
thick), has not been submitted to an expert, but all I have shown it 
to, consider it Romano-Celtic : however this may be^ it is of quite 
a different colour and paste from the ** Celtic " pottery of the barrows. 
Internally its paste is of a light brick red colour, but which changes 
to a pale orange at the surfaces, which are rough and devoid of glaze ; 
and quartz-sand, to probably the extent of 25 per cent., is present. 
It must have belonged to a globular bowl of some eight or nine 
inches in diameter, and wheel- made : this is clearly indicated by 
striae on the inner surface. Bateman records the occasional 
presence of " red pottery " — presumably of the same kind as the 
above, and also of wheel-made pottery in the barrows of the district, 
but in no case do we read of them as associated with " Celtic '* 
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interments. In the Sheffield Museum is " a narrow-necked vessel of 
red clay *' (in Bateman's ** Catalogue " — " A Romano-British Vase "), 
which accompanied an extended interment (Saxon ?) at Bruncliif, with 
which was an iron knife. So far as the writer recollects, its material 
was very similar to the fragment in question. 

Our next mound was a very small one to the south of the first 
barrow \ it gave no results at all, nor any signs of being artificial. 

We must now return to the first barrow. The sex of the skeleton 
could not be satisfactorily determined, but it undoubtedly belonged 
to a person in the earlier part of middle life, of slender build and 
short stature, — the femur being 17-5^ inch, which, when calculated 
as 27-5 per cent, of the whole stature in life, gives a result of 
5 feet 2i inches for the latter. 

All the skull fragments (of which there were several dozens) that 
could be found, were carefully collected by Dr. Greenhough ; but it 
was impossible to reconstruct more than the calvaria — less its basal 
bones, and much of its sides. The writer in putting the fragments 
together, observed two sets of fractures, —the one recent — the work of 
the labourers, and the other consisting of several bold fractures (one 
transversely from the one temporal bone to the other), indicative of 
some remote breakage of the skull. It is, to use words of Sir 
William Turner of Edinboro', to whom it was submitted — " an 
excellent example of a Dolicho-cephalic skull, belonging to a 
pre-Saxon race"; and he decides the sex as male, his reasons 
being,— 

1. " The massiveness of the supra-orbital arch — always more pro- 
nounced in the male skull, and well shown in this specimen ; 

2. The prominence of the superciliary ridges — also well seen here ; 
and 

3. The absence of a bulging outwards of the occipital bone, superior 
to the external occipital protuberance."* 

In the lateral aspect the contour line presents the usual oval curve — 
at first, almost vertical for an inch above the supra- orbital arch, and 
then it takes a sharp, but rapidly diminishing curve until it reaches its 

* This latter statement I do not understand : it seems to me to be just the 
reverse of the case. 
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highest level at the juncture of the coronal and sagittal sutures, which 
level is maintained for about ij in. rearward, and then follows the 
oblique slope (so characteristic of these skulls, as opposed to the precipi- 
tous sinking of others), terminating with the prominent occipital 
squama. The forehead is low, but by no means retreating, and its 
tubera are full, and sinuses well developed. In its vertical aspect, the 
elongated oval contour is very striking, the parietal eminences, as usual, 
being well forward, and the forehead narrow. Altogether the calvaria 
has a well filled appearance, and, both in this aspect, as well as the 
former recalls the female skull of Sherburn Wold (page 608, Green welPs 
** British Barrows *'), except that in that skull the superciliary ridge 
is not so prominent. 

There is a slight asymmetry — noticeable also in the frontal and 
dorsal aspects, the right side, particularly in the temporal region and 
the adjacent parts, being somewhat flattened. The forehead, also in 
the vertical aspect, is on this side a little fuller in a forward direction 
than on the other side (see Plate I); and, in the frontal aspect, a 
decided fulness is seen in the upper parts of the right parietal and 
frontal bones, over and above what obtains on the opposite side. 
There is little doubt that this asymmetry is correlated with the dis- 
coloration and roughness of this side of the skull, and that both have a 
posthumous origin, — the former being brought about by the weight of 
the skull exerting a pressure upon this side, which, as the reader will 
recollect, was the side upon which it lay, and the latter by the damp 
earth with which it came in contact. In such a flattening-out of the 
temporal bone with its squama, and the lower part of the parietal, a 
lateral thrust would be exerted upon the surrounding parts, which 
would tend, especially where the skull was thin or weak, to heap it 
up, and thus bring about the observed fulness in these parts. 

Internally, the sagittal and lambdoidal sutures are obliterated, and 
the coronal suture shows traces only of its existence. Externally, the 
former two are quite open, but the latter only partially so. 

A portion of the left parietal bone is lost, leaving an open space of 
about 2 in. by 2\ in., and bounded on the one side by part of the 
lambdoidal suture, and on the other by the old transverse fracture 
above alluded to, and below by part of the squamous suture. The 
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fractured edge of the remaining part of the parietal bone, that forms 
the top boundary of this open space, shows unmistakable signs of 
having been gnawed by rats. The surface of this edge is at first 
vertical to the plane of the outer surface of the bone (as, indeed, is 
the case with all the other edges of fractures of this skull), and then 
it becomes a bevel, consisting of a succession of hollow scollops at an 
obtuse angle to the outer surface, in each of which can be distinctly 
seen the double teeth gougeings of rats. It is clear from this that the 
fracture existed before thegnawings, in fact, that it furnished an edge 
for the rats to operate upon : otherwise, it is difficult to imagine how 
they could have attacked a smooth and unbroken surface of bone. 
Why should rats attack this skull? It seems to me to be very 
improbable for them to cut through into a dry and empty skull. I 
can only conceive of such an attack taking place while as yet the 
skeleton formed part of a corpse, and that their object was to reach 
the brains. If so, this would make the old set of fractures to be 
practically contemporary with the burial of the individual, and perhaps 
actually connected with his death. 

The following calvarial measurements will interest craniological 
readers of this magazine : — 

Extreme breadth .. .. 5*37 in. 

Extreme length* . . . . . . 7*43 „ 

Fronto-inial length* . . . . 7*12 „ 

Circumference . . . . . . 207 „ 

Maximum frontal width . . 4*5 >> 

Minimum do. . . . . 3*62 „ 

Parietal arch . . 5*37 », 

Frontal do. . . . . . . 5*37 „ 

Cephalic Index . . . . . 72*2 „ 

But perhaps the most interesting relic of this barrow is the fragment 
of quern, which is of millstone grit. It is, I believe, a part (roughly 
speaking, about one-fourth) of the upper stone ; and in the sketch at 
the foot of Plate II., the lower or grinding surface is shown upper 
most. The reader will there observe part of the curved side of the 
central hole or " eye," which has been roughly " pecked " into shape 

* These measurements are taken from a spot immediately above the "glabella." 
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with some pointed instrument, by which means also, the top and the 
outer edge of the stone have been shaped ; and on each side of it a 
band of similarly "pecked " surface, flat, and about 2{ in. broad, and 
extending from the top to the bottom of the stone. These two flat 
surfaces would, if produced, make with each other an angle of about 
115°, and each ends laterally in a projection forward at a right angle 
(distinctly seen in the sketch), beyond which a fracture-surface 
extends to the outer edge of the stone. The stone, when complete, 
probably took the form indicated above on the same plate, having a 
central hole or " eye " with three lateral adjuncts or " gaps " arranged 
in a radiate manner, the stone having a diameter of 24 in. and a 
thickness of 4J in. 

In section the " eye " and its adjuncts are peculiar : a and b are 
sections, in the directions of the dotted lines in the upper figure, which 
the reader must suppose to have its grinding surface downwards, as it 
would be in use. He will observe that while the " eye *' becomes 
narrower upwards (being 4J in. in diameter at the top, and 5} in. at 
the bottom), the adjuncts or " gaps " become narrower downwards, 
to form three narrow slits, each about 2f in. long, on the bottom 
surface. 

The use of these slits is somewhat puzzling. Mr. Jno. Evans 
(author of ** Ancient Stone Implements ") suggests that they were for 
the insertion of a " mill-rine," and that the stone was " driven by 
machinery from below as in modem mills, the spindle being either of 
the same piece as the " rine," or keyed into it." But this cannot be, 
for not only are these adjuncts perforations^ instead of grooves on the 
lower surface as is usually the case, but they narrow in the wrong 
direction to allow the arms of the rine to be wedged in them so as to 
support the stone. Several millers who have examined the stone have 
acknowledged this upon fuller consideration. The Editor of this 
magazine seems to have hit upon a more feasible solution, he regards 
" the arms or adjuncts to the central piercing as perhaps intended for 
the corn to run through, the central hole being occupied by a pin (of 
oak probably) brought up from the base of the lower stone.'* When 
perfect a nave of oak, having a conical hole on its lower surface, would 
be driven into the central eye, and would be made to revolve upon a 
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peg of the same material from the lower stone and fitting into this hole 
of the nave. A peg, firmly wedged into the top stone near its edge, 
would serve as a handle, and the three wedge-shaped piercings would 
be fed with parched corn from the hand or a suitable vessel, and would 
be well adapted for allowing the grains to be caught between the 
stones. 

So far the writer has failed to meet with any other quern of this type, 
and, therefore, can offer no opinion as to its age. Those to whom he 
has submitted photographs and sketches of it (Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, Mr. Augustus Franks, and the above-mentioned two 
gentlemen), are unanimous in declaring it to be of Roman or post 
Roman age. Mr. Franks regards it, as to shape, as a Roman rather 
than British quern ; but the material not being Nieder mendig stone, 
his statement seems to imply that it might be of British or Romano- 
British make, but after the Roman model, 

Roman coins have, on several occasions, been found more or less 
associated yvith contracted interments, the earliest form of barrow 
interment in this district ; but the ease with which coins can slip 
through interstices of a cairn, or be drawn down by burrowing 
animals, makes them but a doubtful index of the age of the interment. 
Not so, however, in this case ; the close association of this stone with 
the interment of Haddon Fields makes it of great value in determining 
the antiquity of the latter. 
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Being an Abstract of the Rolls for that County. 



By Pym Yeatman. 




|HE history of the *' Recusants '' of any county is full of 
interest. The progress of the Reformed Church was 
for many years slow and insecure, and the old Romish 
faith was stamped out by painful degrees Through severe punish- 
ments and continued oppressions and exactions, it progressed 
towards its full establishment. Of these measures we learn 
something from the Statute-book, but more of their results from 
the documents which have long remained hidden in the Record 
Office called ** Recusant Rolls." They are imperfect, and the 
first of the series is dated 35 Elizabeth, the record of these fines 
and forfeitures prior to this period being either lost or buried 
away somewhere in other rolls at present undiscovered. It is to 
be hoped that eventually the whole truth may be unearthed. 

The fierce Acts of Henry VIII. in relation to Roman Catholics 
are well known, but it is not generally known that the greater 
part of them are still extant upon the Statute Book, and may at 
any moment be put in execution. One has only to turn to the 
edition of existing Statutes, published under the direction of 
Lord Cairns, to learn that by the first Act of Queen Elizabeth, 
which is still in force, the repealing enactments of Queen Mary, 
and " the Statutes, articles, and provisions made against the See 
Apostolic of Rome since the 20th of King Henry the Eighth 
were revived.'* 
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It is not proposed now to enumerate this painful catalogue, but 
only to refer to the Acts of Queen Elizabeth. Her second 
Statute (which is still the law of the land) declares that anyone 
writing or speaking in derogation of the Prayer Book in any 
interludes, plays, songs, or rhymes, or by other open words shall 
forfeit 100 marks, for the second offence ;;^4oo, and the third 
time he shall forfeit all his goods and chattels, and be imprisoned 
for life ; and every person who did not attend church and listen to 
those prayers soberly and orderly was to be fined i2d. 

The Queen's clemency was despised. In the preamble of 
Chapter I. of the fifth of her reign we learn that ** for the preser- 
vation of the Queen's dignity from dangers by the fanatics of 
the usurped power of the See of Rome, at this time grown to 
marvellous outrage and licentious boldness, and now requiring 
more sharp restraint and correction of laws than hitherto in the 
time of the Queen's most mild and mercival reign," any offender, 
besides forfeiture of goods and liberty, was to be subject to the 
penalties of " praemunire," by which a man was degraded to the 
position of a wild beast — that is, he was put out of the protection of 
the law, liable to be slain by anyone. The Crown took care of 
his lands as well as of his goods and chattels, and if he was caught 
imprisoned him for life. This penalty he incurred for many 
matters, such as for not taking the oath, and for a second offence, 
though it is difficult to see what was left him except his life, he 
incurred the penalty of high treason, with all its appalling barbari- 
ties, which are literally too disgusting to be described It is 
difficult to understand the meaning of the Statute, for, whilst it 
added the horrible cruelties which were enforced on a conviction for 
high treason, it deprived the public of the right to "lynch" 
offenders, which had been considered a very interesting privilege 
of the penalty of praemunire, for the Acts prohibited the sport of 
hunting a man to death — in all cases except where anyone tried 
to execute a sentence or summons of the Court of Rome. 

In the thirteenth year of her reign death was awarded for grant- 
ing absolution by writing so as to catch priests abroad, or for 
aiding in that sacred rite, but for bringing crosses, beads, etc., 
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only the punishment of praemunire. These punishments are 
repealed, but the oflfences are still existing as part of the law of 
the land, and are punishable as misdemeanours or felonies. 
Still the people clung to the old faith, and it was only when these 
persecutions ceased that they lost their love for it. There was 
inaugurated a system of indulgences, against which, when prac- 
tised under very different circumstances by the Church of Rome, 
Luther had inveighed so eloquently. This system the Queen 
now extended to all who were convicted of ** Recusancy," a 
crime invented to describe the act of following the Romish faith. 
By these indulgences her Majesty reaped a rich reward. But 
so weak is poor human nature that the persons who had defied 
the rack and the headsman, now that they were permitted to 
follow the dictates of their consciences, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration soon gave up the ancient faith. By the 23rd 
Elizabeth, an Act which is now repealed, Catholics were allowed 
to compound for their offences, of not going to church, etc., by 
the payment of ;^20 a month, and subject to this might live in 
peace ; this included all who had attained sixteen years. One- 
third of the sum was enjoyed by the Queen herself, one-third was 
given to the poor, who, since the suppression of monasteries, were 
becoming troublesome, and one-third was given to the informer. 

The clergy were sometimes among the informers. In Lansdowne 
MSS., No. 153, there is a letter of the Vicar of Blackburn, always 
a Popishly inclined place, which is very instructive. He writes 
under date 17th June, i6ii, giving the names of parents who had 
had children born under five years " not baptised in the parish 
church, etc., which," he adds, ** I merely think were baptised by 
Popish priests, who do swarm in these parts." In a chapelry 
near there had not been twenty baptized within seven years at the 
church, and he winds up his letter, '* non sine summo animi do- 
lore." In a postscript, in spite of this grief, he adds, " I still hope 
to find out many more within these two months." One-third of 
the fines had evidently debauched the charity of this worthy man. 
In the same MSS. (1607) are recorded considerations "touching 
his Majesty's (James I.) revenue, answerable by recusants. By 
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deaths, or conformations (many having submitted themselves since 
last Act) the revenue must decay dailie ; even if new recusants do 
increase, the result to the revenue will be very small because of 
the many graunts the king has made of Recusants not in charge, 
reserving only ^ of the 2 parts of their land and \ of their goods." 
No doubt the revenue had decreased for another reason, because 
thousands of families were now ruined by the process. ;£^9,ooo a 
year revenue was to be entirely maintained, the overplus to be dis- 
posed of by the king *' if it shall please his Majesty, one-fourth part 
to the officers and procurers thereof, the other three parts to 
whom it shall please his Majesty in ready money.'' 

"Those that be noted to be able to answer ;;^2oo a year accord- 
ing to the Statute doe amount to ;;^ 15 600 per ann. the other 
that be summ** amount to ;^i 0,000 per ann. & those that are 
mentioned will be as much." 

From the 40th Elizabeth to 11 James I. ;£^ii 7,063 18s. 4^6, 
was paid, an immense sum at that period. 

The following paper shows the actual sums paid at a particular 
period by the Derbyshire recusants : — 

Mem. of suche money as was received by Mr. Chambers & 
his deputies for any recusants, goods, or lands found within the 
Counties of Staff., Derb, &c., by virtue of His M. grant dated 
24 Jun in the 7 year of his reign. 



Derbyshire 





£ s. 


d. 


-Henry Lister 


26 6 


8 


Thos Barlowe 


16 10 





Oliver Bagshawe ' 






Humphrey Buckstone 






George Lowe ... 


- 61 16 


8 


Rich. Madley 






Thos. Frost 






John Fox 


15 10 





Mrs. Powtrell 


24 10 





Elenor & Dorothy Powtrell 


20 10 





Mrs. Bucks 


20 





John Hawksworth 


II 
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Kaihe. Fox... 
Kathe. Brittlebank 
Henry Barney 
Richard Barker 
Wm. Parson 
John Pickering 
Fras. Jackson 
Robt Cam 
Croth Syddall 
Will. Smelter 
Marg' Syddall 
Thos. Morris 
Miles Wilkin 
Anthony Heald 
Thos. Swetnam 
Will. Hall ... 
Jo. Frogatt 
Rowland Abel 
Elzth. Mansfield 
Mch. Elverston 
Mary Langford 
John Abel ... 
Thomas Eltofte 



Sum tot 



Sig. George Chambers. 



£ 


s. 


d, 


. lO 


lO 





8 


o 





. lO 


lO 





. lO 


lO 





• 7 


lO 





• 7 


lO 





. II 


lO 





• 7 


lO 





6 


o 





8 


lO 





5 


o 





. 4 


o 





. .S 


lO 





• 4 


15 





I 








I 








I 








2 








2 








6 


10 





lOO 








II 


10 





6 









£azz 18 4 



Abell Alice 41 E. 2 J.* 

„ John 38 E. 35 E. Eyam 

„ Alice, Eyam 35 E. 
Alestra Thos. Etwall 41 E. Cathe. ux ej 
Alexander als Clark Cathe. ux Wm. Etwall 41 E. 35 E. 
Allen Stephen, Gresley 3 J. & Joha. ux ej 41 E. 
Allmytt Thos., Longford 2 J. 

♦ Abbrcviaiions — E., Queen Elizabeth ; J., King James. 
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Alsop Joha, ux Wm., Longford 35, 39, 41 E. 

Isabella ux Rich., Longford 
Alte Margarette, Bubton 41 E. 2 J. & Helen, Maria, Long- 
ford 35 E. 
Alton Helen ux Robt, Wirksworth 2 J. 

„ Joha. Norbury id. 
Arthington Rosaraonde ux Cirill Norton 35 E 
Ashmore Francis 41 E 
Ashton Joha. ux Laurence Mapelton 2 J. 

„ Richard 
Aynesworth Anna Etwall 25 E. 41 
Bagshaw Oliver Tideswell 

„ „ Chapel en-le Frith 40 E. 

„ Dorothy ,, 

„ Wm. „ 

„ Grace ux Wm. 

„ Agnes 

„ Henry 

„ Florence 

„ Marie 

„ Prudence 

„ Joha. ux John Tideswell 
Bakewell Robert Okemanton 35 41 E. Rich. Joha. John 

Cathe. Wm. 
Bakewell Richard Longford 
Bamford Marg. Kirk Langley 2 J. 
Bailey Thomas Hathersage 38 E. 
„ Thos. Hathersage & Matilda 38 E. John Longford 2 J. 
„ Anna ux Jo. Barton 
Barber Christopher Belsham 41 E. 

Barker Richard als Makeworth & Elzth. ux ej. 41 E. of 
Norton Joha. Maria 
,, John Marie 
Barking Dorothy Emma Alice Okemanton 41 E. Hathersage 
Barlow Christopher 41 E. 
Bayley Jo. Barton Blount 41 E. & Agneta 
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Baslow Thos. Hathersage 41 E. Matilde ux ej. 

„ Christopher & Agnes ux ej. Duffield 41 E. 
Beard Elz. ux Rich. Hey field 35 K 
Bilston Anna 41 E. 
Beesley John Longford 35 E. 
Berde Wm. Heyfield 41 E. 

„ Elizth. ux Richard 
Bentlie Roger 41 E. 
Beredet Frances Sutton 
Blakiston Wm. 40 E. 
Blackwell Dorothy ux Humph 2 J. Tideswell and Florence 

Jana Longford 35 E. 
Bighton Thos. 41 E. 

Boswell Wm. & Edward Snelston & Jo. ux 41 Lawrence 
Bowen Ed 39 E. 
Bowman Edward Longford 2 J. 
Bowshaw Edward 41 E. 
Bradbom John Bake well 41 E. 
Bradbury Wm. & Anna 41 E. 
Braddock William Norbury 41 E. & Johanna ux ej. 
Bradley Margt. Snelston 41 E. 
Bright Isabella West Hallam 
Brinley John Longford & of Shirley 2 J. 
„ Edward Snelston & Joha. ux ej. 41 E. 
„ Lawrence & John Norbury 35 E. Edmund 
Bromley Edwd. Norb. 
Britton Jo. Gresley 3 J. 
Brittlebank Hugo & Alice, Christopher, Hathersage 35 E. 

„ John Brookfield 41 E. & Cath. 

Brough Eleanor 35 E. 39 — 41 E. 
Browning Maria 2 J. 
Brown Mary W. Hallam 41 E. 
Brownell ux Rich. Hathersage 35 E. 
Buck Margaret Sudbury 2 J. 
Butler Nich. Bolsover ux Wm. 35 E. 
Buxton Humph. Tideswell 41 E. 
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Cannel Helen Longford 2 J. 

Came Richard Longford 35 E. & Cath. 

Garden Anna Longford 2 J. 

Caune Christopher Hathersage 2 J. 

Cawood Thos. Staiinford 37 E 

Champion Milo 33 E. 

Champney Nic. Hathersage 41 E. & Ezth. 35 E. 

Chittam Grace 41 E. 

Clay John 2 J. 

Clark Agnes Bretby 41 E. Cath. ux Thos. Etwall & Anna 

35 E. ' 

Cobstake Anthony Chesterfield 35—41 E Qy. Copestake. 
Colleson Robt. 37 E. 
Collier Rich. Sutton 2 J. & Thos. 
Conze Thos. 41 E. Hugo 
Come Roger 35 E. 

Cotton Thos. Kirk Langley & Jane 41 E. 
Cox Anna Repton ux 41 E. 

„ Beatrice do. 
Crowshaw Wm. Longford 41 E. 
Dakin Margt. ux Wm. 35 — 41 E. Norbury 

„ Robt. Shirley 
Dance ux John Norton 35 E. 
Danton Jo. 3 J. Etwall 
Daore Margt. Hathersage 41 E. 
Dawkwell Michael Longfoid 3 J. & Margt. 
Diacoft Edward & Cath. Roger Shirley 
Dounlow Elzth. ux Robt. 39 E. 42 
Dowman Edward Longford 37 E. 
Drabble Geo. Hathersage 2 J. 

„ Jana ux Thos. Chesterfield 2 — 3 J. 

Dunhow Elz. Longford 37 E. 
Duke Richard S. Wingfield 35 E. 
Eaton Eleanor Wo. of Jo. Etwall 35-40 lE. Marg. Marie * 

„ Wm. . 

„ John 2 J. 
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Eaton, Helena 

,, Francisca Repton 35-41 E. 2 J. of Hathersage 
„ Richard 
Ebbeth Nic Eyam 35 K 
Elde Anthony uxor Hathersage 35 E. 
Eliva Nic & Francisa 35 E. Eleanor N, Wingfield 35 E. 
Ellis, Robt. & Elzth. 
Elmis Nic 38 E. 
Elstoft Thos. Dronfield, Claria 
Elson Elennora ux Edward Sutton 35 E. 
Elston Margt 2 J. Sutton 
Eliza 
Milicent 
Elvidge Nich. Norb. 41 E. 
Everard John Sudbury & Alicia his wife 2 J. 
Eyre John 

„ Laurence 35 E. 
„ Robt. Chesterfield 35-40 E. 
„ Edward 35-41 E. 
„ Edmund Norton 35 E. 
„ Nicho. 35 E. 
„ Godfrey 35 E. 
„ Marie, Jane 35 E. 
Fearne Elzth Longford 35 E. 
Fearnley ux Ed. 35 E. 
Fidler Beatrice 35-41 E & Cathe. 
Fishbourne John 37 E. 
Fitzherbert Dorothy Somsall 2 J. 
„ Edward Sudbury 2 J. 

Foljambe Anna ux Godfrey Longfield 35-41 E. Constance 
Ford John Wberly 35 E. 
Fox Eleanor Marsten 35-41 E. ux Anthony 
„ Cathe: 
„ Anthony 

„ Joha. N. Wingfield 35 E. 
Freemantle Rich. Bake well 41 E. 
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Frost Thos. Longford 2 J. 
Fulbrooke Walter W. Hallam 4 1 E. 
Fulwood Walter ,, „ 2 J. 

Ganes Thos. Hathersage 35 E. 
Garrett Martha Bentley 41 E. 
Gerrard Elzth. Dna 35-41 Etwall 

„ John ,, 

Giffard Roger 

Gilbert Anna 41 E. Norbury 
Gill Rich. Norb. & Anne ux ej 2 J. 3 J. 
Glossop Maria W. Hallam 2 J. 
Goodwyn John Etwall 35 E. 
Greatorex Augustine 41 E. 

Eliza ux Robt. Tides well 2 J. 
Greaves Eleanor Wberly 35 E. 
Gree John Morley & Agusta ux ej 35 E. 
Green Lucia W. Hallam 

„ John, Hallam, Longford 

„ Mary, Longford 
Greensmith Maria ux Thos. Norb. 2 J. 
Gregory Elzth. Norbury 41 E. 

,, Emma 35 E. 
Hall uxor Thos. Hathersage 35 E. 
Hall Wm. Chesterfield 2 J. 

Hallam Anna ux Wm. Scarcliff 2 J. Joha. Longford 
Hanson Win. W. Hallam 41 E. 
Harrison Richard Norbury 35 E. 

,, Margt. ux Rich. Duffield 35-41 E. 
Hawfield Alice 41 E. 

Hawks worth Jo. Hathersage 2 J. uxor Hugo 35 E. 
Heald Anthony Hathersage 2 J. 

„ Margt 35-41 E. Eyam 

„ Fras. 41 E 2 J. Eyam 
Hene Alicia ux Edward Longford 41 E. 
Hewston Ed. Rependon 41 E. & Elzth. ux ej. 
Hezall George & Maria ux 41 E. 

5 
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Hide Maria 41 £. 

„ Rog. Glossop 2 J. 
Hickling Elz. Norb. 41 E. 
Hill Alice ux Thos, Tideswell 2 J. 
Hodgkinson Robt. & Edith ux ej. 41 E. ux Thos. 35 E. 
Hollingsworth Wm. Longford 2 J. 
Hood Fred. Norb. 41 E. 
Hauxrell Edward W. Hallam 2 J. 

„ William 
Hunter Henry, Norton & Elzth. 35 E 
Jelett Eliz. Hathersage. See Jewett 35 E. 
Jen y son Maria 

„ Michael Etwall 2 J. 

„ Mathew 
Jewett Peter Hathersage 35-41 E. 2 J. & Joha ux ej. 

„ Jane Hathersage 35 E. 
Johnson Adam Hathersage 35 39 E. Hathersage 

„ Cuthbert Bretby 41 E. 
Jorans Peter Hathersage 35 E. 
Kempe Rich. Hathersage 2 J. 
Kirkland Elzth. Wberley 35 E. 
Kitching Joa. N. Wingfield 35 E. 
Kitte Thos. Longford 41 E. 
Larone Robt. Wyberley 35 E. 
Laurence John Foremark 41 E. 
Laurence all Giles Jo. 41 E. 
Lacke Dionisius Longford 2 J. 
Lea Anna ux Oliver Chesterfield 2 J. 
Leake Fras. 38 E. Barley 2 J. 

„ „ Sutton 

Lenton Richard Bretby & Dorothy uxor 
Levesey Henry 41 K 
Lester Elz. Derb. 41 £. 

„ Hy. 
Locke Jas. Longford 35 E. Francis of Barley 
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Longdon Robt. 41 E. 

„ Margt. ux Geo. of Tideswell 
Longford Nic. 35 E. 
Lucas uxor Robt. 35 E. 
Madeley Rich. Sutton 3 J. 
Madsfield Elz. Hathersage, 35 E. 2 J, 
Marescal Cathe. Norton 35 E. 
Mellor Thos. 41 E., Norb. 2 J, 
Merrye Margaret Barton Blount 35 E. 

„ Margt. Sutton 41 E 2 J. 

„ John id. 

„ uxor Henry 35 E. Cathe. Elizth. 
Mil ward Agneta Sutton 41 E 

Nic „ 

Milnhouse Frasinea ux Geo. Norb. 35, 41 E. 2 J. 
Morris Thos. Norb. 

,, als. Turner Elz. 4 E, 

„ Wm. Rich & F , Norb. 

„ Thos & Joha. 

„ Isabella Norbury & Wm. 35 EL 
Mork Geo. 

Morton Eliz. Hathersage 35, 41 E. Elzth & Anna 
Nephew Eras. Bretby 41 E. 
Newton Elezeus & Dorothy ux ej 35 E. 
Norkell Wm. W. Hallam 41 E. 
North Wm. 
„ Thos. 

„ Agnes Edlaston 41 E. 
„ Anna Longford 41 E. & Agneta 35 E, 
Norton Hy. Hathersage 35, 41 E. & Maria ux ej. 
Norwell Wm. W. Hallam 2 J. 
Norwood Wm. 41 E. 
Oberling Constance Longford 41 E. 
Oldacre Robt. Chesterfield 41 E. 2 J. 

„ Alice Norbury 35 E. 
Orrel Maria 

„ Elz. Bretby 41 E. 
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Padley Anna ux Edmund 35 E. 

„ Anna & Francisca 41 E. ux Adam Eyam 

„ Humphry Eyam 35 E. 
Palfrey man Nic. 41 E. 
Palmer Jo. Kegworth 37 E. 
Parker Helen ux Jo. Derb. 3 J. 
Parsons Wm. 

Paselow Joha. & Elzth 41 E. 
Pawson Milborn 2 & Elz. 3 ux ej 
Peach Wm. Wberley & Elzth. ux ej 35 E. 
Pen Edward Longford 2 J. 
Plompton Anna & Francesca 
„ Peter 

„ Francis 

Poole Maria Norb, 2 J. 

„ Elzth. & Ellen in Eckington & Spinkhill 35 E. 
Powtrell Cassandra ux Walter 
Proudlow Agneta ux Geo. N. Wingfield 2 J. 
Pudsey Elz. Longford 35 E. 
Rawlin John 35-41 E. Norbury 
„ Jana. 

,, Joha. ux Nic. Norbury 39-41 E. 
„ Wm. 
Revell Edward 
Reynes Nich. Stanford 37 E. 
Ridge Elz. 38 E. Heyfield 

„ Dorothy Glossop 

„ Thomasine ux Wm. Heyfield 35 E. 
Roades Jo. S. Wingfield 2 J. Joha. ux Geo. 35 E. 
Roche Rowland Whittington 2 J. 
Roide Maria Gresley 3 J. 
Rolston Christr. & Matilde Rossington 35-40 E 

„ Arthur 
Rose W. Barlbro 3 J. 
Rosea Rich. Etwall 35 E. 
Rowland Ed. Dronfield 41 E. 
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Rushton Anna Norbury 

Sandford Maria 41 E. 

Sawther Jo. Etwall 3 J. 

Scott Dorothy Etwall 41 E. 

Sedons Charles & Nic. Pentrich 35 E see Sidons 

Sewell Jo. 38 E. 

Wm. 41 E. Elzth ux Duffield 
„ Anna ux Charles 35 E. 
„ Maria ux Wm. Duffield 35 E. 
Shaw Geo. 41 E. 

Sherwin Conslantine Longford 35 E. 2 J. 
Shewell Wm. Duffield 2 J. Agneta ux ej 
Sheeting Constance Hathersage 41 E. 
Sidons Nic. Ripley 

„ Char, ux Richard 41 E. Pentric 
Skynner ux Rich. Norbury 35 E. 
Smyth Cathe. ux Thos. 39 E. Heyfield 

„ Anna Barley 
Smylter Wm. Hathersage 2 J 
Sorby Roger Barley 35 E. Crich 35 E. 
Spyng Peter W. Hallam 41 E. 
Spilman Clement Broughton 35 E. 
Spencer Elzth Wirks worth 41 E 
Statham Geo. senr Tansley 41 E. 
Staley Elzth. W. Hallam 41 E. 
Stanhoppe Anna ux Edward Etwell 35 E. 
Stubley Maria „ 2 J. 

Steet Wm. Hathersage Margaret 35 E. 
Swetman Wm. 

„ Rich. 

„ Anna Longford 

,, Thos. Norbury and Anna ux ej 

„ Dorothy 

„ Alicie 
Sydall Dorothy W. Hathersage 2 J. 
„ ux Robert 35 E. 
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Taylor Oliver Sutton 41 E. 

Thomason Marg. 35 E. Kirklangley and Hathersage 

Thompson ux Edward Hathersage 35 E. 

Thomley Ann ux Thos. Hathersage 35 E. 

Torre Helena ux Robt. Tideswell 2 J. 

Tunstead Eras. Dronfield. 

Turner Alice ux Jo. Norb. 2 J. 

Walker Wm Hathersage 35 E. 

Waterhouse Jo. Heyfield 38 E. 

,, Wm. LuUington 35 E. 

Whey lee Thos. Longford 35-41 E. 
Whaldene Joha. Hathersage 35 E. 
Whitall Helena Glossop 2 J. 
Whiteley Nic Hathersage 2 J. & Maria. , 

„ ux Wm. do 35 E 1 

Wilcockson Cathe. Hathersage 35-41 E. 1 

Wilde ux Edward 41 E. Crich ! 

Wildbrockson, see Wilcockson j 

Wilkin Milo Hathersage 41 E. 2 J. I 

Elzth. 35 E. 
Womersley John Chapel 2 J. 
Wood Wm. Longford 2 J. Chesterfield 2 J. 

Wright Isabella W. Hallam 35-41 E. 1 

„ Thomas 1 

YoUope Frances Hawsworth 41 E. 
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SUDBURY AND THE VERNONS. 



Edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 




jNE of the most interesting manuscripts in the valuable 
library of Sudbury Hall is a volume of rhymed annals 
of the family of Vernon, written by one who for 
fifty years was their faithful agent and confidential clerk. The 
book, which is of paper with a parchment cover, is endorsed, 
" John Harstaff's Poetry whilst he lived at Sudbury, 1635, of the 
Vernon family and concerns ; " it is in good condition, and seems 
to have been always valued. For its better preservation, the late 
Lord Vernon placed it in a morocco case. In 1876 I had the 
opportunity kindly afforded me of making considerable extracts 
from the original manuscript, and of carefully examining it 
throughout. The present Lord Vernon (the seventh Baron) has 
now (1887) given generous permission for the whole of Hare- 
staffe's poetry to be copied for the benefit and instruction of the 
members of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society. These annals 
give a singularly vivid picture of country life in the time of Eliza- 
beth and James, and a wonderfully close insight into the tortuous 
and not very limpid streams of litigation ; they also afford a few 
most interesting glimpses into national history, giving some realistic 
touches pertaining to the great men of the time, such as Sir 
Robert Cecil and the unhappy Earl of Essex. 

John Harestaffe wrote by far the greater part of his chronicle in 
1 61 5, but the latter part could not have been penned till some 
years later, as mention is made of the new manor house. The 
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whole, from the endorsement, seems to have been revised and 
transcribed in 1635. 

It would have been pleasant to find out and to record anything 
of the life of this chatty and devoted chronicler, but although there 
are large and valuable collections of family papers and records at 
Sudbury, bound together in many volumes under the title 
** Vernoniana,'* there is nothing further known of John Harestaffe 
beyond what can be gleaned from his own writings, and from his 
monument in the church. The Sudbury registers only begin with 
the year 1673, so there is no help to be found in that quarter. 
He must, we think, have been a bachelor, and the rector tells us, 
to some extent confirmatory of this surmise, that there are none 
of his name in the parish nor immediate neighbourhood, nor does 
the name occur in the registers. 

It was apparently in 1591 that John Harestaffe first entered the 
Vernon service, for he had ** to doe in those affaires " for twenty- 
four years before he began to write of them. Originally the 
servant of John Vernon, he remained most constant to his widow 
Mary throughout her exceptional and cumulative troubles, and 
afterwards to the heir. Sir Edward Vernon, When his master 
died in 1600, the will bequeathed him a farm at Rodsley. Some 
difficulties arose about the conveyance of this freehold to* him, 
possibly because he had so large a share in drawing up the will, 
but eventually it was assured to him, 

** To recompence his travayles longe endured." 

John Harestaffe died on December ist, 1645. A mural monu- 
ment in the Parish Church gives the following minute particulars 
of his characteristic will* ; — 

" Here lyeth the Body of John Harstaffe Gent who being very charitable in 
his lifetime by Lis last Will and Testament in writing under his hand and seall 
dated the 29* of April 1 641 did will and declare that W™ Sherwin and Steeven 
Parker his Feoffees and their heires from and immedyately after his decease 
should stand and be seized of all that his Messvage Farme or Tenement in 



* For this transcript and other information I am indebted to the kindness of 
the Rev. T. H. Freer, the Rector of Sudbury. 
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Roddesly with the appurtenances and all houses buildings lands tenements and 
hereditaments thereunto belonging then in the tenure of Thomas Sherwin and 
John Sherwin or one of them or their assignes to the use and behoof of Sir 
Edward Vernon during his naturall life and after his decease to the use of 
Henry Vernon sonne and heir apparent of the said Sir Edward Vernon and the 
heyres male of his body lawfully begotten and for want of such issue to the use 
of the heires male of the said Sir Edward and for want of such issue to the 
right heires of him the said John Harstaffe for ever upon condicon that there 
be yearly paid out of the rents thereof by the said Sir Edward and by every 
such other person and persons as thereafter shall be owners thereof the sume of 
;f 18 yearly for ever to the parson of this parish for the time being and his 
successors att the feast of the nativitie of our Lord the annuntiation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary the nativitie of S' John Baptiste and the feast of 
S* Michaell by equal portions to bee paid ever immedyately by the said parson 
unto the churchwardens and by them to bee bestowed in manner following that 
is to say xi 14 in bread and J and 6 weekly in 18 3penny loaves to be given 
every sabbath day after morning prayer to 18 poor In habitants within the 
parish to be nominated by the said Sir Edward during his life and after at the 
discretion of the parson and Churchwardens with the advise of the Lord of the 
Mannor and some of the Chiefe men of the parish from time to time a . % 
thereof to be distributed by the said Churchwardens yearely to the said 18 poor 
Inhabitants in manner following that is to say to every one of them x?r upon 
the Sabbath day next before Easter xn the Sabbath day next before Whitsun- 
tide XII the Sabbath day next before All Saints Day and xn the Sabbath day 
next before Christmas and xxx thereof equally to be divided betwixt the 
parson and the Churchwardens in respect of their paines and the 18 remaining 
to be employed yearely towards the keeping and mainetaineing the Bells and 
Clocke in good order and fencing the churchyard if need require and in a 
Codicell annexed to his will dated the 12*^ day of July 1644 he further declared 
his will to be that in case it should fall out in after times that there bee such 
abatemente in the valew of lands that the said summe will not be conveniently 
yearely raysed out of the rents & profits of the said Farme that then such rents 
and profits as according to the times may be yearely raysed being rated into 4 
parts three of those parts shall be yearely imployed according to the tenor 
purport and intension of his said will — Hee departed this life the first day of 
December 1645 and his will was proved by Sir Edward Vernon Knite and 
Mastar Thomas Vernon his Executors in the Dioces of Coventry and Lichfield 
the 6**^ day of December 1646 

The muse of John Harestaffe may not be very brilliant, though, 
compared with the literature of the age it need by no means be 
despised, but, at all events, the virtue of modesty is everywhere 
apparent, and truth and accuracy seem never sacrificed for the 
sake of effect or antithesis. 
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** ru bringe them together as I may 
Lesse reckoninge method, soe y' truth I say " 

is a couplet very characteristic of the whole chronicle. 

Two and a half centuries after it was penned, we are very grate- 
ful for the leisure that came to John Harestaffe when there was 
peace from the warfare of the courts of law, for thus it was that 
he found time to be the quaint family historian : — 

" Yet since I now have store of idle tyme, 
Although but harsh and forced be my ryme, 
I'll borrow leave to treat thereof a whyle 
To please myself, and idle houres beguyle." 

But Still, towards the end of his rhymes, in his riper age, John 
Harestaflfe had some perception that this faithful mirror of the part 
he had played for half a century in sustaining the honour of a 
noble family might be of some interest to coming generations, 
though we suspect that his vainest dreams never pictured that his 
records would be printed : — 

*• And nowe because I thinke there wilbe some, 
(Though yet unborne) y* in the tyme to come 
Wilbe content to read what here I wryte, 
Although but rudely I the same indyte, 
Yet being done in ayde of memorie, 
And for to gratify e Posteritie, 
A litle more I will my ryme inlarge," etc. p' 

There is not a single line of this vivid tale of byegone days that 
the intelligent reader would wish left unwritten, and no one can 
grudge Master Harestaffe the leisure that he put to so pleasant 
a use. 

As to the subject of his poetic efforts, Derbyshire men can 
readily find, and many of them well know, the particulars of the 
early history of the ancient family of Vernon, that derives its 
name from its primitive domicile in Normandy. Richard de 
Vernon, who came over at the Conquest, was soon after created 
Baron of Shipbroke, in Cheshire. In the thirteenth century a 
younger son of one of the Barons of Shipbroke married a 
co-heiress of Avenell, of Haddon, and hence obtained a footing 
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in the county of Derby. The elder line of the Haddon branch 
of the Vernons became extinct in 1561, on the death of Sir 
George Vernon. Sir John Vernon, a younger son of Sir Henry 
Vernon, of Haddon, settled at Sudbury in the reign of Henry 
VIII., through a marriage with a co-heiress of Montgomery. His 
son, Henry Vernon, married a co-heiress of Swynnerton, and so 
obtained Hilton, in Staffordshire. His eldest son John Vernon, 
had no issue, but married Mary, widow of Walter Vernon, of 
Houndshill, descended from another son of Sir Henry Vernon, 
of Haddon. John Vernon, of Sudbury, made his step-son. Sir 
Edward Vernon, his heir, who married his cousin Margaret, and 
thus retained Hilton. Sir Henry Vernon, son and heir of Sir 
Edward, married Muriel, daughter and heiress of Sir George 
Vernon, of Haslington, Cheshire, by which match his posterity 
became the representatives of the original elder male line of the 
Vernons, Barons of Shipbroke. 

More need not here be said of the intricate connections of the 
Vernons, as it comes out in the chronicle itself, is further eluci- 
dated by the notes, and is made, we trust, quite clear by the 
accompanying outline pedigree that has been specially drawn up. 
There is much that is conflicting in various printed Vernon 
pedigrees, as well as in some MS. ones; it is hoped that this 
one is entirely accurate; the great majority of its names and 
their connections must be correct, for they are taken from 
unpublished abstracts of Rutland evidences, and from documents 
in the Sudbury " Vernoniana." 

The patient, forgiving, but determined heroine of Harestaffe's 
song is Mary, daughter of Edward Littleton, the wife of (i) Walter 
Vernon, of Houndshill, and then of (2) John Vernon, of Sudbury. 
The villain of the plot, though to some extent Justice* Townshend, 
is also chiefly played by a woman, Dorothy, the daughter of Sir 
Anthony Heveningham, and wife of (i) Henry Vernon, of Hilton, 
and of (2) Sir Henry Townshend. It is remarkable that the 
name of Dorothy does not once occur in Harestafle's rhymes, nor 
does he give any clue to her family ; only those who are used to 
genealogical research can enter into the trouble and time that 
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were necessary before this and other blanks and links could be 
filled up in the pedigree sheet. 

The opening pages of this chronicle give an interesting and 
hitherto altogether unrecorded account of Hazelbach, or Hazel- 
badge Hall, and its connection with the Vernons. The manor of 
Hazelbadge first came to the Vernons in the reign of Henry V., 
through the Strelleys. Whilst Sir George Vernon, the celebrated 
" King of the Peak," was in his minority, his uncle, Sir John 
Vernon, acted, by appointment of the crown, as his guardian ; 
and after he came of age, as is testified by Harestaflfe, was of 
considerable service to his nephew.* Sir George granted to his 
uncle a lease of Hazelbadge for eighty years, at a nominal rental 
of id., though worth ;^i4o per annum. Sir John's son, Henry 
Vernon, who married a co-heiress of Swynnerton, and obtained 
Hilton, for the most part resided at Hazelbadge. The hall, or 
manor house, has now for some time been turned into a farm-house, 
and the greater part has been either pulled down or altogether 
modernised. But a picturesque Elizabethan gable (Plate III.) 
still fronts the road on the left hand side soon after leaving the 

* The following call upon Sir John Vernon to furnish a Derbyshire force of 
lOO armed soldiers from his nephew's Derbyshire tenantry, to proceed to 
Dover, in the summer of 1522, will be read with interest. It is taken from 
the Sudbury " Vernoniana " : — 

" Henry the viij'^* by the grace of God King of England & France 
defensor of the Faithe & Lord of Irland To our trusty & welbeloved John 
Vernon Squier and stuarde of the landes belonging to the inheritance of yong 
Vernon our warde, and to all & singuler the Bailifes Officers Fermors & 
tennantes of the same landes and to every of theym thies our letters hering or 
seing greting, Wheras we have appointed our trusty and welbeloved servant 
William Coffyn to do unto us service of warre at this tyme with the number 
of oon hundred persones to be taken of the Fermors and tennantes of the 
said landes, We by thies presentes auctorise the said William Coffyn and you 
the said John Vernon geving you expresse charge & comaunHment to levye 
& provyde of the said Fermors & tennantes for this purpose suche & as many 
with harness convenient for theym as the said William Coffyn shall think 
good to proceed in our said warres at his leding. So as he may be with the 
said noumber at our Towne of Dover by the viij**^ day of August nowe 
ensuyng Charging by tenor hereof all & singuler the said Officers and tennantes 
that unto our said servant & to youe they be obeying & attendant in execution 
of this comaundment as they will answer to -us at their perilles. And thies 
our letters shall be aswel to the said William Coffyn as to you the said John 
Vernon & to all and every the said Officers Fermors and tennantes sufficient 
waraunt & discharge any acte or statute heretofore made to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Geven under our Signet at our Castell of Wyndesor the 
.xxvij day of July the xiiij*^* yere of our reigne." 
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little town of Bradwell for Tideswell. The front of the house is 
of stone covered with rough plaster, and is whitewashed, except 
the muUions and corners. The old stone coping has been 
removed when the roof was slated. In the apex of the gable are 
the arms, crest, and lettering shown on the plate. The Vernon 
crest, a boar's head erased, ducally gorged, is fairly distinct. The 
quartered arms are much weathered, but they show the Vernon 
frett and the Swynnerton cross fleury. The date 1549 is very 
legible, and so are the initials H.V and the three strokes or I's 
that come after. What the III stands for is a puzzle. The most 
likely solution that occurs to us is this — namely, that Henry 
Vernon, the son of Sir John, who rebuilt this part of the 
manor house, did so just at the time of or immediately after the 
birth of his second son Henry, and signalised the birth by terming 
Henry Vernon the third, taking his grandfather, Sir Henry Vernon 
of Haddon, as the first. 

Another epoch in the building history of the Vernons is eluci- 
dated by HarestafFe, and in this instance of far more importance 
to the main family, for it refers to Sudbury Hall. Up to the 
death of John Vernon, the rectory house had often been utilised 
by the lord of Sudbury, as for some time there had been no 
manor house. Soon after peace had been made between the 
litigants by the marriage of Sir Edward Vernon with his cousin 
Margaret in 16 13, Mistress Mary Vernon began to plan out a new 
manor house, which is the present hall. It was evidently com- 
pleted, according to the monument, before her death in 1622. 
The ornamental garden walls were erected by her son not long 
after. The charming doorway, surmounted by a cross, leading 
from the grounds to the churchyard (Plate IV.*), is flanked on 
the one side by a stone inscribed Omne bonum, Dei donum, and 
on the other by the initials of Edward and Margaret Vernon, with 
the arms of Vernon, and two crosses fleury (intended perhaps for 
Swynnerton) above the date 1626. The same initials, arms, and 



♦For the drawings on this plate we are indebted to the al)le pencil of Dr. 
Livesay, of Sudbury. 
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date are repeated over a door that leads from the American 
garden into the kitchen garden. On a stone built into the lintel 
of the old stable door are the arms of Vernon impaling Onley, 
flanked by the initials cTm.* and the date 1664. The well-known 
Vernon motto, Vernon semper virety is below the shield, but almost 
illegible. George Vernon, grandson of Sir Edward, married for 
his first wife Margaret Onley. He inherited the property in 1658, 
and died in 1702. 

It now only remains to give a verbatim copy of John Hare- 
staffers rhymes. 

John Harstaff's Poetry whilst he lived at Sudbury 
1635, OF THE Vernon Family and Concerns. 

John Harestaffe whyls*t he dwelt at Sudburie 
Did write as here ensewes for memorie . . . 

1615. 

I here intend to make a true Relation, 

According to my plaine and simple fashion, 

Of manie troubles and incumbrances, 

With sundrie suites and other greevances 

Which hapt to Maister Vernon in his lyffe. 

And after his decease unto his wyffe : 

Which I (their servant) better can declare, 

Because therein I had noe litle share : 

'Tis nowe noe lesse than foure and twentie yeares 

Since first I had to doe in those affaires : 

About the whiche (I trulie may affirme) 

For twelve or thirtene yeares I mist noe Terme. 

Herein I purpose also to relate, 
Jn what great danger stood his whole estate : 
And lykewyse make particuler narration, 
Howe he disposed his lands by Declaration : 
And howe his friends and servants he regarded, 
Not leaving anie of theim unrewarded. 
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First then to shewe his name and Pedegree,* 
This worthie Esquire was Lord of Siidburie, 
John Vernon called, whose father Henry wight, 
The Sonne and heire of S' John Vernon, Knight, 
Of Haddon house a younger sonne was he, 
And married Ellen second of the three 
Coheires unto S' John Moungomerie. 
By her came Sudbury with other landes 
And manie faire possessions to his handes : 
Whereof to^treate I do not here intend, 
But onely shew they lineallye discend 
From her to Henry, and from him to John, 
Who beinge yonge did enter thereupon. 
He was by suites of lawe encumbred long. 
And by his mothers meane's endured much wrong, 
Who practized by all the wayes she might 
To injure him, and take away his right : 
Not only in such things his father left him. 
But also of his Birth-right she bereft him, 
And gave her Landes unto his yonger brother : 
Who can speak well of so unkynd a mother ? 
She was Coheire unto an auncient Squier 
Hight Thomas Swinnerton of Staffordshire :+ 
Whose Landes she with a sister did devyde : 

* See the skeleton pedigree prepared to illustrate, as far as possible, all the 
Vernons and their kinsfolk named in the chronicle. 

t Thomas Swynnerton, of the ancient and distinguished family of Swynner- 
ton, of Swynnerton, was Sheriflf of Staffordshire, 1536-7; he married Alice, 
daughter of Sir Humphrey Stanley, of Fife, and died 1542-3. He died seized 
of both Swynnerton and Hilton. Hilton originally came to the family in 
131 1, through John de Swynnerton, second son of Roger de Swinnerton. 
Humphrey de Swynnerton, of Swynnerton, about 1450, brought Hilton to the 
senior branch of the family by marriage with Anna, daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas Swynnerton, of Hilton ; this Humphrey was grandfather of Thomas 
Swynnerton, the Sheriff. His only son, Humphrey Swynnerton, of Swynner- 
ton and Hilton, married Cassandra, daughter of Sir John Giffard, of Chilling- 
ton ; he died in 1562, leaving, as his heirs, two daughters. Margaret, the 
eldest, married Henry Vernon, of Sudbury, and brought to him Hilton ; 
Elizabeth, the younger daughter, married William Fitzherbert, and brought to 
him Swjmnerton. See an excellent and full account of the Swynnertons, of 
Swynnerton, in the 7th vol. of the Salt Archaological Society Transactwnsy 
by Hon. and Rev. Canon Bridgeman. 
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Both Hilton, Swinnerton and much besyde* 
In Sharshill, Saredon, and in Essington, 
In Hampton, Penkridge, and in Huntington 
Aspley and Sugnell, and in others moe, 
Which I have heard of, but did never knowe. 
Hilton an auncient house fell to her share 
A Park and faire Demaines belonginge are 
Unto the same of which and all the rest 
She John depryved, yonge Henry to invest. 
Who after her decease the same possest. 

But Henry did not long enjoy the same : 
For being wedded to a gallant dame. 
He leaving her with chyld did end his lyfTe, 
Comitting goods and lands all to his wyflFe. 
Who shortly after had a daughter faire, 
Unto her father's landes the onelie heire. 

Yong Heiiryes match did verie much displease 
His elder brother John, who for to raise 
Their house and name did formerlie intend, 
That all his lands should after him discend 
On Henry. But that marriage chang'd his mynd 
Soe much that afterwards he was unkynd 
Both to his brother's Infant, and his wyfTe, 
Soe that amongst theim soone befell great stryfTe 
And suites in lawe : All w*'*' I could declare 
For by theim I sustained much toyle and care 
And therfore nowe y' labour meane to spare. 

By these he was exasperated more, 
And (w'^*' did also discontent him sore) 



* Of the " much besyde " of the great Swynnerton inheritances in Stafford- 
shire here named, lands at Hampton had pertained to the family since the time 
of John, and at Aspley and Sugnall since the time of Henry III.; whilst the 
manor of Essington, and lands at Shareshull, Sardon, Penkridge, and Hun- 
tington came to John de Swynnerton (mentioned in the last note as the first 
r>wner of Hilton) in the year 1306, through marriage with Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Philip de Montgomery, Seneschal of the Forest of Cannock. 
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One Justice Townsend* from y® Marches came, 
And did espouse the yong and loftie Dame. 

They sell and cutt downe woods, great waste they make, 

But then, whether it was redresse to take, 

Or for his owne avayle, or else of grudge, 

To theim. It fitts not me therof to judge, 

He went about, and by all meanes prepared 

To fynd his brothers heire the Prince's Wardet 

And to that end he quicklie sett to worke, 

One Wakeringe then, who for such praies did lurke, 

And was as faythfuU as a Jewe or Turke. 

Betweene theim two I think it was agreed, 

That if in this aflFaire they hapt to speede. 

The Wardship should to Vernon granted be, 

And Wakeringe should in money have his fee. 

All their proceedings here for to repeate, 

Would be but little worih (though labour great) 

Short tale to make (w*^'* was of all y* ground) 

She was proved Ward, a Tenure there was found. 

How truly, here I list not to decyde 

Theirs be y' charge by whom y* poynt was tryed. 

The Wardship Maister Vernon looked to have. 

But Wakeringe (since made knight) proved then a J 

Alledginge that it lay not in his handes. 

Unto their first accord as then to stand : 

And good cause why, for Justice Townshend's purse 

Did open wyder, and more crownes disburse : 



♦ Sir Henry Townshend, of an old Norfolk family, was the third son of 
Robe^^, third son of Sir Roger Townshend, Justice of the Common Pleas, 
temp. Henry VII. His father, Sir Robert Townshend, was Justice of Chester 
in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary. Sir Henry was con- 
stituted Justice of Chester 21 Elizabeth, and was confirmed in that appoint- 
ment on the accession of James. In 1618 he was nominated by the Council to 
Lord Compton, Lord President of the Principality and Marches of Wales ; he 
died in 1 622. 

f The heir of a king's tenant, that held by knight's service or in capite, was 
} a royal or ** Prince's Ward " during nonage. 

X Knave. [Note in the MS.] 
6 
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He therefore got y* wardship of the Chylde, 
And Vernon by Sir Gilbert* was beguyled : 
Who made himself the Fermo' of her landes, 
And during nonage kept them in his handes, 
And here might Maister Vernon well repent 
His labours ill-imploy'd and money spent. 
But oftentymes we see it come to passe 
When men, of malice, seeke their neighbors losse. 
Or worke their owne revenge, It pleaseth God, 
To beate themselves, they make a smartinge rod : 
As in this case it afterwards befell. 
Both to himself, and those he lov'd right well. 
For nowe forthw* newe suites they doe comence 
I'th Court of Wardes against him w*** pretence 
To right the Ward, whose tytle in such sort 
Was favoured be y* friendship of that Court, 
That they recover'd there out of his handes, 
A manie parcells of his mothers landes : 
Which for some yeares before he had enjoyed 
As Copi-holde 

Nor sought they to avoyd 
Him from y* same. 

Nor doe I thinke they could 
Had not y* Court of Wardes therein controul'd. 

Besydes they sued him in the Chauncerie 
For certaine summes of money formerlie 
Receav'd by him for lands w*'^ by his mother 
Had beene convay'd unto his yonger brother 
In sale wher of they joyn'd the one w*** th' other. 

Which sumes amountinge to nyne hundred pounde 
As debte yet due to Henryes will were founde. 



♦ We suppose this must be Sir Gilbert Talboys, whose daughter Margaret 
was the first wife of Sir George Vernon ; see pedigree table. 
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They charg'd him further w*^ Sixe hundred more, 

Which they alledg'd he had receav'd before 

His brother's death, who mortgaged for y* same, 

A farm he held call'd Haselbach* by name. 

Concerninge w*''' sith thus it comes i' th' way 

I thinke it not amisse somethinge to say : 

This Farme of Haselbach, whereof I speake, 

Is seituate nere Castlelon ith' Peake : 

And worth (as by y* Rentall did appeare) 

But litle lesse than Seav'n score pounde a yeare : 

Part of the Vernons lands long had it beene, 

As in their auncient Deedes is to be scene. 

Sir George who of y® Vernons was y* last 

That held those goodlie lands, from whom they past 

By two Coheires out of the Vernon's name 

(For w""^ great Talbottf was y* more to blame) 

S*" George I say of whom yet manie speake 

(For great houskeepinge termed King oth' Peak) 

Was much directed in his yonger yeares, 

In all his causes and his great e affaires. 

By 's uncle S*" John Vernon's good advyse, 

Who was a learned man, discreete and wyse : 

Wherfore S' George to shew y' he was kynd, 

And to his uncle bare a thank full mynd, 

Of Haselbach he granted then a Lease, 

To him and his assignes w*=^ should not cease. 

Until y** terme of fourscore yeares were spent, 

Reservinge thereupon a pennie rent. 

S' John until his death posses't y® same : 

* See Introduction. 

t Is not this an error for "Talboys "? Sir Gilbert Talboys was the father 
of the first wife of the ** King of the Peak." But the line is puzzling. The 
skeleton pedigree, giving the descent of Sir George Vernon, and showing that 
he was nephew to Sir John Vernon, of Sudbury, is one of the first times that 
Sir George s parentage has been rightly given. There is a strange confusion 
in the usual statements of the Vernon descent ; almost every printed source of 
information makes Sir George to be the son, instead of the grandson, of Sir 
Henry Vernon. This part of our pedigree is compiled from Rutland evidences 
that were kept at Haddon as late as 1833. 
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And afterwards this Farme to Henry came 
His onelie sonne who held it diiringe liffe 
But after his decease there fell great stryffe 
About it, through y** practise of his wyffe. 
This Henry Vernon was of great esteeme 
A man both wyse and learned (as may seeme) 
Who in his Cuntrie also bare great sway. 
And kept a worthie house, as old men say, 
Who often talke of him ev'n to this day. 

It chanced (manie yeares before his death) 
He went and served in the Warres at Leath* 
In Scotland, where he was a Captaine then, 
Ore some three hundred of his cuntrimen 
But he had thought it meete before he went, 
For to ordaine his Will and Testament : 
Wherin to John his sonne he did bequeath 
The Farme of Haselbach after his death, 
When eyghteen yeares of age he did attaine 
Meane tyme ith mothers handes it should remayne 
And after y* as seemeth true and plaine, 
He never alter'd it, but left it soe : 
But what's so foule y* mallice will not doe ? 
He sicke or dead his wyffe found out y^ Will, 
(And to her elder sonne intendinge ill) 
She secreatlye y® name of John did race, 
And put y* name of Henry in y® place : 
That this is true I know not who will sweare, 
Yet stronge presumptions make y** case too cleare. 
For it was knowne not long before he dyed, 
His Will did in y* former state abyde. 
Which was by oath of Witnesse testifyed : 
Besydes it was too manyfestlye knowne, 
She used meanes to gett herself alone 

♦ This refers to the war of the Scottish Reformation in 1559, when Leith 
was for some time besieged. 



( 
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Into his Studie, when she did desyre, 
And for that purpose had a crooked wyer, 
Wherwith she easlie could unlock y* door, 
And leave it in such order as before : 
And when in private she resorted thither 
Both pen and inke sometymes she did take with her, 
And sett a maid to watch whyle she staid there 
Where both his Will and other wrytings were, 
Some servants too who were acquaynted best 
With both their hanries, did on their oath protest, 
They thought it not his hand, but hers much rather, 
As by the forme oth- letters they did gather. 

These things and manie other being brought 
In evidence on John's behalf, who sought 
To right himself herein against his mother 
Wiio helde y** Farme and also gainst his brother 
(Whom she defended) gave such satisfaction 
Unto a Jury (charg'd to trye the Action) 
Ith' Court of Comon Pleas) that they had greed 
On John's behalf their Verdict should proceede. 

But too much cunninge all the cause did marre : 
For as ihe Jurie came unto to the Barre, 
A Juror (by a compact underhand) 
In private lett a servant understand 
Gainst Vernon would their present Verdict passe : 
But Goodman Blockhead, lyke a drunken Asse 
Forgetting that his Maisters right was tryed 
Ith' name of Buck against Vernon forthw*'' hyed 
And tould his Maister y' the truth was soe 
A present Verdict would against him goe : 
Who caused Buck be non-suite* thereupon : 
And lost the cause which els w*** him had gone. 

* " Non Suite is a renouncing of Ihe suit by the plaintiflf or demandant, 
most commonly upon the discovery of some error or defect, when the matter is 
so far proceeded in, as the jury is ready at the bar to deliver their verdict.'* — 
Cowel's Intetpreter. 
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This Suite as by y* Copies doth appeare, 

Did happen in the two and twentyth yeare 

Of our late Sov'aigne Queene Elizabeth : 

About tenn yeares after y* father's death : 

In all w** tyme and two or three yeares after 

Continewed suites twixt mother, sonne, & daughter 

For she did practize lykewyse to defeate 

Her elder daughter called Margarett, 

Of some fyve hundred marks left by her father 

Which she by changinge of y* names, had rather 

Should come unto her yonger daughter Mary 

About w*"** poynt oth* Will they long did varie. 

I dare not say, that it was verie sooth, 

Though manie did beleeve it for a truth : 

For she was cunninge, could both read & wryte, 

And to her elder children had much spyte 

But on y' yonger sett her cheefe delight. 

This Farme of Haselbach did still remayne 
Ith* mother's handes Till Henry did attayne 
To eightene yeares & thenceforth he possest it 
For soe (they say) his fathers will exprest it. 

But after it once came to Henrye's handes, 

In that he had noe other state or landes, 

Nor other Lyvelihood did as then enjoy. 

His elder brother would not him annoy : 

But shortlie to attonement w*^ him grewe, 

And then good friendship twixt them did ensewe : 

Soe that yong Henry helde it without stryfe, 

From thenceforth duringe all his term of lyffe : 

And by his Will he left it to his wyffe 

And Chylde unborne : Whereon this Suite they ground, 

Gainst Maister Vernon for six hundred pounde : 

From which I have digressed somewhat longe 

Onely to shewe in part his mother's wronge. 
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But now I will retorne unto the same, 
And here declare what end thereof became. 



The severall sumes demanded did amount 
To fiftene hundred poundes, by their account : 
To wit, for sale of Aspley and Sugnell, nine, 
And sixe for Haselbach, w*"** made fifteene. 

Gainst w'^*' then Maister Vernon went about 
For to declare and sett his tytles out, 
Both to y* Landes were sould, and to y* Lease 
Of Haselbach : and how he did in peace 
Permitt his brother to injoy theim still, 
During his lyffe of friendship and goodwill, 
Intendinge to have beene to him more kynde, 
If he had match't accordinge to his mynd. 
Even soe farre forth as to have made him heire 
To all his lands. Besydes it myght appeare 
That Henryes state was not soe absolute, 
But verie manye had y' same in doubt, 
Soe much that he to whom those lands were sould. 
To deal with them would not have been so bolde, 
Had John not joyned with his yonger brother 
And given securitie as well as th' other. 

For Haselbach himself did mortgage it, 
With whom his brother joyned (as was fitt) 
And both had equall power it to redeeme 
But he best right (if conscience they esteeme.) 

Thus eyther partie laboured for to prove 
Their causes good, as it did theim behoove : 
Yet by the labour of some frendes at last 
Some motion of agreement mongst them past 
To put this matter to arbitrement. 
Whereto ith' end both parties gave consent. 
The arbitrators at th' appoynted day 
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Awarded Maister Vernon for to pay 
To Justice Townshend these demaunds to cle 
Upon's owne bonds, one hundred markes a y< 
Untill one thousand marks were fullye paid : 
W** was not hard (me thought) all things well 
Yet Maister Vernon thought it was too much, 
But notw*^standinge since th' award was such, 
He gave y® Bondes and so did end y* stryfe 
And made one payment only in his lyffe 
For ere y* second Payment did ensewe, 
It pleased God, he yealded Nature's due. 

But while y* Suites were prosecuted hard 
Against him in pretence to right the Ward, 
Soe greate offence thereby he did conceave, 
That oft he did protest he would not leave 
That might descend on her one foote of s lani 
Although she was next heire. Nowe underst 
He had noe chyld himself, nor married were 
Till he had past his one and fiftith yeare : 
Then tooke to Wyffe a Wydowe of his name. 
Who was a worthie, wyse, and vertuous Dam< 
Good Walter Vernon's wyffe once had she be 
Of Houndhill : and had borne him children 
Four were deceased there rested then alyve 
Three Sonnes and Daughters two, in number 
From Haddon house these Vernons (as y® ot 
Descended also of a yonger brother, 
But from the Littletons they came by mothe; 
A worthie Knight her father men did call 
Sir Edward Littleton of Pillaton Hall.* 



* Mary, the wife of (i) Walter Vernon and (2) Job 
daughter of Sir Edward Littleton, of Pillaton Hall, by 
daughter and co-beir of Sir William Devereux. The 
daughters two," mentioned in the Chronicle as the childre 
husband, will be found on the pedigree table. 
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Soe wyselie did this Dame herself behave, 

And unto him such faire advice she gave, 

That she procured him to reduce his landes, 

The state wherof had longe beene in y* handes 

Of such a frend as he did then elect, 

When rather death than lyffe he did expect : 

One William Atkinson a Lawyer hee 

But such a one for faithe and honestie 

As of his ranke too fewe I feare there bee 

This man releas't him from Imprisonment, 

Wherin two tedious yeares wel nere he spent 

At London in the Poullrie Compter'^' where 

With manie executions charged he were, 

And Actions great, above ten thousand pound, 

On Bondes & Statutes wherein he stood bound 

For Frendes and kindsmen : But tre this was done 

He stated all his Landes on Atkinson, 

By good assurance as he could devyse, 

Without condition then in anie wyse : 

For why ? his care was not on Landes but lyife, 

Because y* tyme the Plaguet were verie ryffe 

In London, and suspected to beginne 

Within y' Prison which he lived in : 

He stood not then on points of revocation 

But sought inlargement after anie fashion : 

* Compter, or counter, was a term applied to certain prisons, originally 
intended for debtors, "whereinto (according to Cowel's interpretation of the 
term) he that once slippeth is like to account ere he can get out." The two 
city (London) prisons in the Poultry and in Wood Street, from the time of 
Elizabeth down to their demolition, were always known by this name. But 
other gaols, as for instance, one in Southwark, were also called Counters. 
The Poultry Counter had a singularly evil reputation, even in those days of 
bad gaols, for filth and cruel treatment; in the days of Elizabeth it was 
generally kept well supplied with Recusant priests and laymen, not a few of 
whom died from sickness within its walls. To be moved from the Poultry to 
any other London prison seemed always to be an acceptable change. But one 
imprisoned, as John Vernon was, for a civil cause, would doubtless be able to 
purchase his own comforts. 

t In 1603-4, no less than 30,578 persons perished in London of the plague ; 
there were also several severe attacks, in which many thousands died, during 
the last decade of Elizabeth's reign. 
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Intreatinge Atkinson most earaestlie, 
To take his Landes, and worke his libertie : 
Protestinge / it was his meaninge playne. 
The same should unto him and his remayne 
For soe as he might beare a seemlie porte, 
And live himself in gentlemanlyke sorte 
And at his end some Quillets might dispose, 
Of noe great valewe, for y* good of those 
His frendes and servants whom he best affected 
He car'd not for his kinne, nor heires respected. 

Thus soon he Atkinson to take his land, 
And his redemption so to take in hand : 
Which he with earnest labour went about, 
And us*d all speed ie meanes to gete him out, 
Discharginge manie debts w*^ present pay, 
Compoundinge others for a longer day : 
For parte wherof he & his frendes gave bandes, 
But for the greatest he did mortgage landes : 
Soe by his true endeavour with good speede 
Was Maister Vernon from his thrauldom freed. 
Faire fall a faithfull frend in time of need. 

Ere long they both came into Derby-shire, 
For there to be they had noe small desyre 
Vernon to see his cuntrie and his frendes, 
But Atkinson for other sp.xiall endes 
To Sudbury this jorney then did make, 
His purpose was a True Survay to take. 
And actuall possession of those Landes, 
Which late he purchased at Vernon's handes : 
And courts to keepe in his owne right & name : 
But some of Vernon's frendes y' heard y* same, 
Advysed him in nowyse to consent, 
That Atkinson performe his said intent : 
Who this advis'd, inlreated Atkinson, 
To be content w*** that alreadie done : 
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Alledginge he should be disgraced for ever, 
If in that purpose he did still persever. 

This strange Request distastefull was indeed. 

To Atkinson, and manie doubts did breed, 

To see y' crost w*"^ was before agreed : 

He suffred yet, and yealdinge to the same, 

Left unaffected that for which he came : 

Yet thought y* some was therefore much too blame. 

But whyle in Derbyshire he did remayne, 

Vernon most kindlie did him entertaine : 

And he againe (how ere w^in in doubt,) 

Discreetlye made faire weather from w'^^out. 

It would be longe for me to treate of all 

The passages y* after did befall 

Betweene theim two about these great affaires, 

Wherin were spent noe lesse than seaven yeares : 

What landes they solde & what they did demyse. 

What sumes of money did thereof aryse. 

What mortgages they made, what debts they pay, 

What meetings and what motions day by day. 

For finall endinge and for full conclusion. 

To treate at large would make a great confusion. 

Wherefore omittinge much, I'le onelie tell 

What in y* later end twixt them befell, 

When Vernon had betaen him to a wyffe, 

Some yeare and half before he left this lyffe. 

And here tis fittinge y' you understand 

He still was in possession of the land : 

And took y* profitts and received y* rent. 

By Atkinson's permission and consent, 

lliough at y" first t*was not to his content. 

And nowe being married he did seeme much more 

Desyrous of an end than ere before : 

His wyffe beinge carefull provident and wyse, 
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To that effect did often him advyse : 

AUedginge unto him if Atkinson 

Should dye as things then stood, they were undone : 

She pray'd him to consider their estate, 

And make an end before it were too late. 

To London then they goe for this intent, 

Much tyme they lost, much money there they spent : 

Though he and Atkinson meete day by day, 

Nothinge is done, they use their olde delay : 

For both of theim were verie apt y* way. 

Which she perceavinge brought it soe to passe. 

A day of meetinge twixt them poynted was, 

What tyme by her devyse two frendes* come in, 

Men of great worth & of her husband's kin, 

Who findinge theim about this Businesse, 

Doe willinglie therto theimselves addresse : 

And beinge such as could not be refused, 

Such faire perwasions and good meanes they used. 

That Atkinson a finall end to make, 

Consented thirtene hundred poundes to take : 

And of the landes to make a good estate 

To him, or such as he should nominate : 

And Vernon therunto did then agree, 

(Which Sum he termed a Gratuitie.) 

Sir Robert Vernon soone their Audit made, 

Whom practise had made expert in y' trade : 

For longe at Court, in office had he beene, 

To greate Elizabeth then England's Queen e : 

Perusinge their Accompts he quicklie founde 



* Sir Edward Stanley. Sr. Robert Vernon. [Note in the MS.] 
The way in which Sir Edward Stanley and Sir Robert Vernon were **of 
her husband's kin," will readily be seen on referring to the skeleton pedigree. 
Sir Robert Vernon, with his cousin Henry, were coheirs, through the Ludlow 
heiresses, to the estate of Edward, the last Baron Powys. Henry Vernon, 
his grandmother being the elder sister, petitioned the Crown for the Barony 
through female descent. His pleadings are of much interest, and are of no 
small genealogical value, owing to the large number of pedigrees cited showing 
titles held through a female line (Harl. MSS., 305). 
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In Atkinson's Receipts five hundred pounde 

And twentie sixe, more then he had defraied : 

Soe that of thirtene hundred to be paid, 

Seaven hundred Seaventie foure did then remaine 

And thus he made their Reckonings straight & i)laine. 

Then Articles to this effect he frames, 

To which both parties doe subscrybe their names : 

But yet for good respects it was thought best, 

That in his handes those Articles should rest : 

And either partie should a Transcript have 

Therof, w*"** unto them next day he gave. 

But Maister Vernon soone himself repented, 

And was at this Accord much discontented. 

The cause (if I mistake it not) was this, 

He thought in conscience he had done amisse, 

In seekinge thus for to reduce the landes 

(By this Agreement made) out of the handes 

Of Atkinson, contrarie to his word 

And Protestation at their first Accord. 

This (I beleeve) his long delays did breed, 

And was y* cause he did not soe proceed. 

As by those Articles it was agreed, 

For in y* same a day was limmitted. 

Before y* w*"*" thinges siiould be finished 

But of the same he had soe small respect, 

Both tyme and busines he did quyte neglect : 

Perhaps that Atkinson might soe be free 

From th' Articles to w'^'' he did agree. 

At Upton then in Essex he did lye * 
Where he fell sicke, and beinge lyke to dye, 
His wyffe in hast for Atkinson did send, 
(Who ever shewed himself an honest frende,) 
And promised allwaies that he would provyde, 
She should be used well, what ere betyde. 
He came although himself was then not well : 
And into private conference there they fell. 
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How all things should be order'd and disposed 
(For he would not his mynd should be disclosed 
Till his decease :) And sonne agreed they are, 
That under's hand and seale he should declare 
His mynd and purpose, what he would have done 
After his death by trustie Atkinson. 

But well perceavinge that it would fall out, 
They could not doe y' thinges they were about 
Without assistance of some Clarke therein, 
For Atkinson himself did then begin 
To be more sicklie : Him therefore they take, 
Whose pen thus rudelye this Record did make, 
Him they make privie to their enterpryse, 
Appoyn tinge him to write what they devyse : 
Who faythfuUye their doings did conceale, 
And wrought therein to manie men's avayle. 

Here seemes it not unfittinge to relate, 

How some yeares past an absolute estate 

Of Aston Maunor* and some speciall groundes 

Of yearlie rent above three hundred pounds 

]^y Atkinson (w*"^ Vernon so procured) 

Unto Sebastian Harvey were assured : 

Who with condition then passed ore the same 

To Bankes & Broughton (Vernon did theim name, 

As frendes in trust for him) To wit, yf they 

Should thirtene hundred pounds to Harvey pay. 

Vernon had paid two hundred of y* Sume 

And for y** rest the day was yet to come. 

Besydes one Robert Jackson then did stand 

By mortgage seized of some other lande 

In Mackley, Marston, Waldley, Somershall,t 

* A moiety of the manor of Aston, near Stone, was in the Swjmnerton 
family as early as Edward I., and hence came to John Vernon. 

+ The lands of the four townships mentioned in this line, as v/ell as Rodsley 
mentioned immediately below, were part of the inheritance of the coheiress of 
Montgomery, who brought Sudbury to Sir John Vernon. 
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For divers debts which did amount in all 
Above nine hundred poundes, but most not due 
Until y*" first yeares end that should ensewe 
From Vernon's death. And further at y* day 
An other Towne called Rodsley mortgaged lay 
To one Ralph Allen of whose debte was founde 
As then arrere above three hundred pounde. 

First therfore he desyr'd his honest frende 
That w*** these parties he would make an end ; 
And satisfye them all y' should appeare 
Upon their true accompts to be arrere 
And for y* purpose then did him requyre 
To sell some landes y* lay in Staffordshire. 

Then he appoynted and requyr'd that they 

By good estate these lands should rep onvay 

To Atkinson his trustie faythfull frende, 

Whom he had chosen to y* onelye end 

He might sole seized of all from thenceforth stande 

To th' uses and intents that undet's hand 

And scale in wrytinge Vernon should declare 

Wherof to treate in parte I nowe prepare : 

For worthie memorie (me thinkes) they are. 

How M' Vernon appointed his Landes to be assured and dis- 
posed of after his decease, and howe he rewarded his servants, and 
gratify ed his frendes, enseweth, in parte. 

His VVyffe. 

His greatest care was for his lovinge wyffe, 
To whom at first he gave for terme of lyffe, 
All those faire landes in Broughton & in Bankes 
Which (had he done noe more) deserved thankes, 
Beinge worth (as by his Rentalls did appeare) 
Above three hundred thirtie pounds by yeare. 
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But this de bene esse first was done, 
Because it hapne'd soe that Atkinson 
Still growing sicklie could no longer stay, 
But home to London gott him thence away : 
Where w*^ longe sickness he was helde soe sore 
That he to Upton could repaire noe more. 
Yet Vernon with his Servant thought it fitt 
When tyme did serve and better howers permitt 
For to proceede his Landes for to dispose, 
And to Declare what should be done for those 
Poore frends and servants w*""* on him depend, 
For whom well to provyde he did intend : 
Wherefore at sundrie tymes as hee thought best 
His whole intent & meaninge he exprest 
To what was past still addinge more and more 
And sometymes alteringe what was done before : 
God of his goodness and especiall grace 
To finish all did grant him tyme and space. 

In further shewe of love unto his Wyffe 
He also gave to her for terme of lyflfe 
Both Sudbury and Mackley w'** Okes greene 
And Rodsley too, and all the lands y* beene 
Thereto belonginge, Savinge onely those 
Hereafter mentioned, w*"^ he bestowes 
On other frendes. He also for her sake 
And partly for y* name, such love did take 
Unto her children, as th' had been his owne, 
Which lovinge kindnes he did well make knowne. 

His Wyves Children. 
Her eldest Sonne whom he did most respect. 
Called Edward Vernon then he did elect 
As heire to all those Landes and Manno's faire 
Which unto her for lyfe appoynted were. 
To him and's issue male he then intayled 
Appoyntinge further if such issue fayl'd 
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(For that to keep ith' name he did intend) 
That then to Thomas Vernon they descend, 
Her second Sonne and to his issue male, 
Whereof if he lykewyse should hap to fayle, 
Then unto Walter yongest of the three, 
And his male issue : bnt in case that hee 
Should therof fayle, Then wiird he y' they might 
Discend unto Sir Robert Vernon Knight, 
And his heires male & in default of those, 
To th' heires of Edward doth these lands dispose. 

Unto her yonger sonnes he gave lykewise 
His goodes and chatties all, w*"** did aryse 
To twentye eight above five hundred pounde, 
As by true Inventorie they were founde. 

Next after these it fitteth y' I place, 

Her daughters twaine, Elizabeth and Grace, 

In token of his love to theim he gave 

Fyve hundred pounds & will'd y' they should have 

It payed to them at Sixtene yeares of age. 

Or els upon their day of marriage. 

Mr. Francis Buck. 
He also will'd that both the Somershalls 
To*s Nephew Francis Buck & his heires males 
Should be assured after her decease : 
Which Buck ere longe unwyselye did release. 
For whyle in Court of Wards this cause defended 
(Not brookinge to forbeare till it was ended) 
He made a composition for the same, 
To his great damage and deserved blame : 
And of that faire estate his Uncle left him, 
Himself most unadvysedlye bereft him. 

Sir Edward Stanley. 
Unto Sir Edward Stanley his kynd frende. 
And his heires male (if God such issue sende) 
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He then appoynted all his lands that be 

In Waldley, Marchington, Mountgomeriey 

And Marston Woodhouses, But if such fayle, 

To Edward Vernon then w*^ lyke intayle, 

And soe unto Sir Thomas Gerrard knight,* 

But last to Edward Vernons heires aright. 

Yet in y* Court of Wards such doubts were founde, 

S" Edward for his tytle did compound, 

And was content to take three hundred pound 

Upon y* sale therof : Soe y* as then 

Some favo's might be done two of his menf 

Wherto as when all parties had agreed, 

Then by the Court of Wardes it was decreed, 

That all y* foresaid lands be sould w*** speede. 

And all y® money y* were rais'd therby, 

Should be imploy'd y* debts to satisfye. 

Mrs. Margaret Buck. 

He further did declare and sigriifie 

The profitts of those grounds in Sudbur}'e 

Called Nether Eyes, Oxeclose and Holy Well 

His sister Mrs. Buck als Meverell 

Should yearlye have so long as she should live. 

And further unto her did also gyve 

For better mayntenance a Pension fayre 

Which (for her lyffe) was Twentie pound a yeare. 

But she unrulie and her husband worse 

Were lyke to turne this Blessing to a Curse : 

Such outrages they doe, such Ryotts make. 

And such unlawfull courses they doe take 



* Sir Thomas Gerard was a connection. Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of 
Sir John Montgomery (sister of Ellen, wife of Sir John Vernon), was married 
to Sir John Port. The eldest daughter and coheir of this marriage, Elizabeth, 
became the wife of Sir Thomas Gerard. 
+ Walter Peerson who had William Fernihough who having a Lease 
XL. marks paid him of his Tenem' for two lyves had here- 

therupon. upon the fee simple. [Note in the MS.] 
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Had they beene delt w* all as they deserved, 
In miserie and want they might have sterv'd 
I list not treate particularlye here, 
What there lewde words and misdemeano''s were : 
It seemM the spyte and envie w*'^ they had 
Against their brother's wydowe made theim mad. 
But she was mylde, for had she not beene soe, 
She easely might have wrought their overthrowe : 
Yet she forgave them : and to end the stryfe, 
A yearly rent of fourtie pounds for lyffe, 
Was granted Mistris Buck : and therw*** all, 
The Ferme wherein she dwelt in Somershall. 
Assur'd to her for lyffe, worth little lesse 
Then Twentie poundes a yeare, (as manie ghesse.) 

Sir Robert Vernon. 
Unto S*" Robert Vernon his good frende, 
Who had taen paynes in making such an end 
As is foresaid, twixt him and Atkinson, 
In signe of thankfulnes for kyndnes done, 
(Not that he thought him anie neede to have) 
Tenne pounds a yeare duringe his lyffe he gave. 

Mr. Edward Pole. 
To Maister Edward Pole* his kindsman deare, 
Who was his kynd companion manie a yeare, 
And liv'd in House with him at Sudburye, 
He did appoint that there should leased be 
A Ferme in Mackley w'^^ one Twist possest, 
(Of all y** Lordship conted for y* best) 
Duringe y*" terme of fourtie yeares and one, 
At twelve pence rent reserved therupon. 

Mr. Everard, his Wyffe, & Sonne. 

Unto John Everard and Jane his wyffe. 
And John their sonne successivelye for lyffe, 

* We have not been able to ascertain in what way either Edward Pole, or 
the next named, John Everard, were kinsmen of John Vernon. 
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He gave two Tenements in Somershall 

And that New Copie in the Wood w*"* all 

W*=** late had beene inclos'd by Harrison 

Reserving but f) ve shillings rent theron. 

This Everard had served him hertofore, 

A Gentleman by birth, and (w** was more) 

His godsonne, and his kindsman then growen poore. 

Mr. Crosbye. Mr. Venables. 

Crosbye * and Venables, two gentlemen, 
The first his kindsman, both old servants tfcen. 
To eyther of theim he appoynted there, 
The sume of twentie Nobles by y* yeare 
Duringe their lyves, and after did decree, 
To Crosbye's sonne, his Syre's annuitie. ^ 

Peter Pollett. 
One Peter Pollett who was borne in France 
And came to him a lackey-boy by chance, 
He in his lyffe tyme fairlie did advance. 
And by his Declaration nowe requyres, 
Two Fermes in Rodsley (w** he held for yeares) 
Should be convey'd to him and to his heires 
For ever : and to better his estate 
He will'd that certayne grounds there seituate 
Caird Baylie Closes should assured be 
To him for one and fowrtie yeares rent free. 

John Oliver als Pattrick. 
John Oliver whom Pattrick he did name, 
For Countries sake, when he from Ireland came 
Was first his Footboy whom he afterward 
Affected well and had in good regard : 
To him and John his sonne successivelie 
He gave for lyffe y* Ferme in Sudburye. 

• Dorothy Swynnerton, sister of Thomas Swynnerton, and great-aunt of 
Margaret, the mother of John Vernon, married Mr. Crosby, of Stafford. 
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Wherein he dwelt : And added to y* same 

These sev'all groundes y' followed here by name :* 

Bean Croft & Calver- croft & two they call 

Stubbridinge and High-field, in Mackley all. 

Then y* Hall Orchard & the Cunningree, 

Both w*"^ were situate in Sudburye. 

He added over & besydes these grounds 

That he should have a Pension of ten poundes 

To him paid yearlye for y' terme of lyffe, 

And after his decease unto his wyflfe, : , . . . . 

And John his sonne y' Pension should remayne, '. ' - - 

And to y' longer lyver of them twaine. - .. : 

William Fernihough. 

To William Fernihough then did he give 
To have and holde as long as he should live 
Of meadowe ground one acre, and to pay 
A rose for rent, on S' John Baptist's day. 

Walter Peerson. 

He also will'd for Walter Peerson*s good, 
That Tenem* which standeth in the Wood 
Wherein he dwelt — High Ashes call'd by name 
Should be to him assur'd and with y* same 
An Acre which w* in Brode meadowe lyes, 
For one and twentie yeares, or otherwyse 
Until y** full terme of three lyves were spent, 
Yealdinge a red rose yearlie for his rent. 

Henry Hyde. Agnes Hyde. 

On Henry Hyde & Agnes Hyde his wyffe, 
To have and holde to theim for terme of lyffe. 
These groundes ensewinge then he did bestowe : 
The Fernie Patch, y* Hooke, & Ledderslowe, 

* Of the Sudbury field-names, mentioned here and in the following bequests, 
a few survive to the present time, viz., Bean Piece, Long Close, and the 
Hooks. 
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The Lane so term'd, y* Ridd, & y* they call 
Longe Close at Derby Lane to theim befall : 
And for all these he did appoint y* they 
One shillinge yearly for their rent should pay. 

John Parkes. 

John Parkes y* Bayliffe of his husbandrie 
Who serv'd him longe and lived thriftlie. 
Two Tenements in Waldley did possesse, 
, -But* for what terme I cannot well expresse : 
Which he inlarged then to foure-score yeares, 
-Reservpige but th' old rent unto the heires. 

Thomas Stoke. 

Olde Thomas Stoke of Hylton as befell, 
This tyme of sicknes did attend him well, 
And well it hapt for him he there attended, 
Whereby ere long his state was well amended. 
For by y** declaration it appeares 
That for three lyves or one and twentie yeares 
His Tenem' in Hylton he should have, 
And for lyke terme to him he also gave 
A Close in Essington, Bursnaps by name 
Yealdinge y* auncient rents due for y® same. 

Michaell Heape. John Sault. Vernon Turton. 

Four poundes a yeare to Michaell Heape he gave : 

And will'd John Sault fyve marks should yearly have. 

To Vernon Turton who his name did beare, 

He fourtie shillings did appoint by yeare : 

And will'd these pensions be to theim made sure. 

That for their sev'all lyves they might endure. 

Divers Servants. 

He wiird there should be paid within a yeare, 
To div's servants as enseweth here : 
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Fyve Poundes unto Joyce Marshall & lyke sume 
To Margaret Plimer by his guift should come. 
Emme Fenton fourtie shillinges should receive, 
To Ellen Abell he lyke sume did leave, 
Joane Palmer had as much & Susan Downe, 
Who had in lewe thereof, a Mourninge Gowne. 
Anthony Hyde had fourtie shillings payd, 
As much to Humphry Gellyve was defraid. 

POORE OF SUDBURYE. 

Fie further shewed it was his full intent, 
There should be granted out a yearlie rent 
For ever : w*"^ should issue equallye 
From Marston Lordship & from Sudburye 
And y' the same should be distributed 
To such poore people as inhabited 
The later of these Loniships no.v rehers't 
But y' Decree was afterwards reversed : 
Yet there was granted out to this intent 
For ever to endure, a yearlie rent 
Of Twentie nobles paid them quarterly 
W*=^ issues onelie out of Sudburie.* 



* Against the west wall of the addition to the north aisle of Sudbury Church 
is a tablet bearing the following interesting inscription as to John Vernon's 
bequests to the poor : — 

"Amongst the many memorablie good acts performed and executed by the 
will and appoyntment of that worthy Gentleman John Vernon Esq whose 
body is here interred there was given and granted to bee issuing yearley out of 
the Manner of Sudbury a rent charge of sixe pounds thirteene shillings foure- 
pence unto sixe parishioners that is to say unto Edward Banks Thomas Banks 
William Allin Richard Scatergood John Turton and Thomas Witherings and 
to their Heires and assignes for ever to the use maintenance and reliefe of 
the poore inhabitants of this Parish payable yearley to them or some of them 
at Sudbury Hall, at the feasts of Easter, Pentecost, All Saints and Christmas 
by even portions, the first payment whereof was to be gin and soe did accord- 
ingly at Easter one thousand sixe hundred and nine with a clause of distresse 
upon any part of the Mannor aforesaid, if the same be unpaid by the space of 
ten dayes after any of the said feasts beinge Lawfully demanded at the place 
aforesaid to be distributed accordinge to the direction and appoyntment of 
Mistris Mary Vernon widow during her life, and after her desease to the 
direction of Edward Vernon Esq her sonn and of his Heires for Ever this 
Grant made by Indenture tripartite is dated the first day of June 1608 and 
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John Harestaffe. 

John Harestaffe had taen paines in his affaires, 

Sollicitinge his causes raanie yeares : 

He did assist in this last businesse 

And writt all downe his Maister did expresse 

Amongst y' rest a Ferme to him befell 

In Rodsley where one Sherwin then did dwell 

Whose Lease above eight yeares was unexpyr'd : 

This Tenement his Maister then requyr'd 

To Harestaffe and his heires should be conveyed 

For ever. VJ^ although it was gain-said 

At first, yet after was it soe assur'd 

To recompence his travayles longe endured. 

Mr. Atkinson. 

Lastlye to Atkinson his faithfuU frend 
(Besydes y* Sume agreed on for their end) 
He gave sixe hundred pounds, If soe y' he 
Did execute these things accordinglye. 
Which he accepted of with good content 
And to performe y* same gave full consent. 

After that he had all things thus disposed : 
One doubt possest him (w*''' he then disclosed) 
Touchinge his brother's daughter then in ward. 
To doe for whom he never tooke regard. 
He did suspect when he was dead & gone. 
Her tytles would breed troubles, wherupon 
Unto y* Court of Wards he did direct 
A faire Certificat to this effect : 



was sealed and delivered and seisin given in the presence of Master Thomas 
Vernon Master Walter Vernon, Robert Warner and John Harestaffe who 
of his own Coste and Charges procured the same to be inrolled in the 
Chancery the 21 day of May in the 7*** yeare of the raigne of the late 
King Charles as appeares in the last will and Testament of the sayd John 
Harestaffe proved in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield the 26*^ day of 
December 1646." 
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They would be pleased from him to understand, 
He never did intend her foot of 's lande 
Nor grotesworth of his goods : because that he 
By meanes of her endur'd much injurie 
In suites and troubles under faire pretence, 
To do her right, w'^^ did him much offence : 
He humblie prayed that after his decease. 
They would permit his frendes to live in peace, 
Whom he had laste bestow'd his lands upon. 
And not to worke their molestation. 
To this he sett his seale and writ his name 
With Witnesses to testifye the same. 

When he had done his worldie businesse, 
Himself to heaven he whollie did addresse : 
Ere longe his houre of Death approchinge nie 
His latest words were prayers to God on hie. 
Into whose handes his soule he did comende 
And makinge soe a good and godlie end; 
As one in quiet sleepe some howers he past, 
And calmlye yielded up his breath at last. 
Th' eyght of Julye ith' sixteenth hundred yeare 
From Christ his blessed birth (our Savio' deare.) 

Most frendes advys'd his bodie to interre. 
At some nere place, as Paules or Westminster : 
His mournfull wyffe in noe wyse would consent 
Thereto : because it was her full intent, 
He should in such a place interred be, 
Where after death herself might also lye. 
She therefore caus'd his bodie be prepared 
And drest w* odo's sweete noe cost she spar'd 
His Bowells to Weslham* were first conveyed 
And in the Parish Church there buried : 

* We have inquired if there is any record at West Ham of this partial 
interment, but the vicar, Rev. Canon Scott, informs us that the registers only 
commence in 1653 
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And then his Corpes with full solemnitie 
To her greate charge were brought to Sudbury 
And lye interred w"* in a Chappell there 
As by y' Monument may well appeare 
Which she erected to his memorie 
As soone as she had opportunitie.* 



• Against the north wall of the Vernon chapel of ihe Parish Church of Sud- 
bury is a handsome marble monument to the memory of John Vernon and 
Mary his wife. The effigy of the husband, in late plate armour, with a small 
ruflf round the neck and wearing a pointed beard, lies under an arch, and be- 
neath it, on a projecting table-tomb, is the effigy of the wife. On the upper 
part of the monument is the sixteen quartered coat of Vernon impaling the 
four quartered coat of Littleton: — (i) Vernon, (2) Avenell, (3) Duvcrsal, (4) 
Camville, (5) Stickpole, (6) Pembrugge, (7) Vernon, with a canton, (8) Pype, 
(9) Trcamton, (10) Hodnet, (ii) Spernor, (12) Montgomery, (13) old Mont- 

f ornery, (14) Swynneiton, (15) Swynnerton, within a bordure engrailed, (16) 
lond,— impaling (i) Westcote, (2) Littleton, (3) Quartermayne, (4) Bretton. 
(The right to these quarterings is fully explained in Churches of Derbyshire^ 
vol, ii., p. 22 ; vol. iii,, 321-2). At the east end of the tomb are the four 
Littleton coats on a lozenge, and at the west end Vernon impaling Littleton. 
On the face of the monument are the two following inscriptions : — 

" Here lyeth the bodye of John Vernon Esquier the sonne of Henry Vemo 
Sonne of Sr J6h Verno knight and of Hellen one of the daughters & co-heires 
of Sir John Montgomery by the which Hellen the mannor of Sudburie and 
dyvers other lordshippes & landes lineallie descended unto the said John 
Vernon who deceased at Upton in the Countie of Essex the 8*^ day of July 
ano dni 1600 ffrom whence his bodie was convayed & here interred and this 
monument erected by Mary his wyflfe daughter to Sir Edward Littleton of 
Pillaton hall in the Countie of Staff knighte." 

** Here is interred ye bodie of Mary daughter of Sr Edw Littleto wife first 
to Walter Vernon of Houndhill Esq to whom she bare 5 sonns and 4 
daughters. After 7 years wydowhood she married John Vernon of Sudbury 
Esq. whose lands (formrly past away for his redemption being enthrauled for 
his friends by suertiship) were by her prudent endeavours redeemed and 
brought to his disposinge who (havinge noe issue himselQ appoynted the 
Lordships of Sudbury and Aston with their members to her for life remainder 
to her 3 sonns (then livinge) and their heirs male successively. And when 
many assurances leases rent-charges annuities and guifts were by him 
appointed to frends tenants servants and the poore which great adversaries 
did oppose she (as a vertuous patronesse to them) with great care & travel 
and at her own proper charges maintained their cause against their adver- 
saries and brought the same to good effect to the great benefits of them 
all. Such was her charitie and vertuous mind she built a mannor house at 
Sudbury ; she contributed largely to the maintaininge of this church ; she 
gave by will x Ii to ye poor of the parish and xx nobles to y© poore of 
Marchington and rewards to every servant. And having lived vertuous 
matrone 22 years in her later widowhood maintaininge good hospitalite to 
the daily releefe of y« poore she willingly and in godly manner exchanged 
this life for a better the 17 day of Dec. 1622 in ye 62 year of her age. 
To whose memorie her eldest sonne Edward Vernon Esq. caused tliis 
monument to be erected." 
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But at y* time her cheefest care of all 

Was to provyde a comlie Funeral!.* 

Therefore w*'' speed e great store of Blacks were brought 

For mourninge weedes. Then Heraulds out were sought 

And waged well this Businesse for to speed e 

Which was performed worthilie indeede, 

Hen. Lont. Wm. Seg:ar. 

By Windsor Herauld, and by Norrey Kinge, 
The Twelft of August then next followinge : 
Upon w*^^ day was held at Sudburye 
For him a great and solemn obsequie. 

Of the Trpubles of Mrs. Mary Vernon 
Wydowe after her husband's decease, enseweth 
in parte. 
Scarce finish't was his Funerall and past, 
But troubles newe began w*"** long did last. 
For Justice Townshend quickly went about 
(Accordinge as this dead man late did doubt) 
To crosse his purposes and wronge his frends 
(Though rightinge of the Ward he still pretends.) 
By Information first he did declare 
In Court of Wardes how cleare her tytles are : 

That §he is brother's daughter and next heire i 

To all her Uncles landes the case is cleare : 
And by y® helpe of Wakeringe gott anone, 
(Though out of Ferme) a strict Injunction, 
Comaundinge all the Tenants not to pay 
Their rents upon y* next S' MichaelFs day, 
Nor thenceforth, till y*" Court should order take, 
Unto whose hands they should such paym' make. 

By Privie Scale they call y* Wydowe then, 
With Atkinson, and him that did this pen : 

* The funeral certificates of the College of Arms have been searched, but 
the account of the officially conducted funeral of John Vernon is unfortunately 
missing. -* 
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Brooghton & Banks lykewyse and other moe, 
Which in this cause had aine thinge to doe : 
And by Injunction stndtly theim comaund 
To alter noe estate of aine lande 
W^ at that tyme remained in their hand. 

Then they suggest against the foremost three, 
They had combyn'd together cunninglie, 
Conlryvynge to themselves in secresie 
DjTvers estates, against all equitie 
Intendinge to defraud the Ward of all 
Which by her Uncle's death to her did fall : 
And manie other things they doe suggest, 
To little purpose here to be exprest, 
All w*** by these Defendants readilie 
Upon their oaths were answer'd faithfullye 
As ihey concerned theim respectivelye. 
Then certaine cunninge questions they devyse, 
T' intrappe theim if they could in aniewyse, 
Intergatories darks such questions call, 
Which lykewyse on their oaths they answer'd all. 

Some three & twentie were y' wydowes taske. 
And Harstaflfe fyve and fiftie they did aske. 
But Atkinson examined was to more 
Which were but onlie three short of four score, 
Whose Answers and their Depositions all 
Agreeinge in one truth, gave comfort small 
Unto their Opposites. Yet they goe on, 
Workinge all meanes of molestation. 
Therby to make a fearfull woman yealde. 
And be unable such a cause to wield : 
Knowinge her debtes alreadie were not small, 
For charges of her husband's funerall. 
And for to further this their bad intent. 
They had alreadie barr'd her of the rent 
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Enforcinge her to borrowe upon band, 

For to mainiaine this cause newe tain in hand. 

Besydes daies of great paym** then drew nere 
To Harvey and to Jackson, landes to cleare 
And wheras for y* purpose dyvers landes 
In Staffordshire (w*=^ then were in the handes 
Of Atkinson) were poynted to be sould, 
That by Injunction latelye was controul'd. 

These were sore crosses to begin w'^^all. 
Yet manie more did shortlie her befall : 
To treate of all would be a taske too greate, 
It shall suffyce some part here to repeate : 
Because to wryte at full her greate dislresse, 
(And her faire carriage therin to expresse) 
Requyres a worthier pen I doe confesse. 

Such and soe greate her troubles some were growne. 

That most men thought her state quyte overthrown 

The Tenants all or most did her forsake 

And with her adversaries part did take : 

Manie of those whose right she did defend 

Against her wholly e did their forces bende : 

And others on whose fredship she did grounde 

Did now in tyme of tryall prove unsounde 

Yea some whom blood & nature should have bounde. 

But Atkinson proVd constant to the end. 

On whom her chiefest hopes did then depend 

He shew'd himself a faythfuU trustie frende, 

And he was faythfuU too that this hath pen'd, 

The one with fayre advyse did her assiste, 

The others care and paynes could not be mist, 

They comfort her and still her hopes confirme, 

And in the end of Michaellmas longe terme 

(In w'^'' the Playntiffs first this suite did move 

And had proceeded as is said above) 
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She did attempt by way of motion 

For to dissolve the first Injunction : 

That she might gett y* rents & therw'^'all 

Discharge such debtes as for y* Funerall 

Of her late husband she stood bounde to pay : 

To w"^** the Court made answer w'^'out stay 

That since Sir Robert Cecill* was away, 

(Who then being e Maister did not sitt y* day,) 

They might not it dissolve for feare of blame 

Because himself had granted out y* same 

Who thenceforth sate no more whyle terme did last 

Soe y* untill y* next all hope seem'd past. 

And thereupon she was a little mov*d 

That this attempt had then nor better prov'd : 

But Harestaffe will'd her not to be dismay 'd 

When one way fay*d, other must be assayed 

And quicklie did a short Petition frame, 

Advysinge her she should prefer y* same 

Unto the Maister of y* Court with speede, 

Which she performinge, thereof did succeede 

Such good event, as comforted her well : 

And though it be an idle thinge to tell 

Ech circumstance thereof as it befell 

Yet since I now have store of idle tyme. 

Although but harsh and forced be my ryme, 

rie borrowe leave to treate therof a whyle, 

To please myself, and idle houres begu) le. 

* This mention of Sir Robert Cecil, the scheming favourite of the latter 
days of Elizabeth, and of the early days of James, is of much interest. The 
subsequent realistic touches of Mistress Vernon winning the favour of a cham- 
ber groom to place her in an inner room of the Master's Lodgings, instead of 
in the lobby ; of two other grooms lighting a fire earlier than usual in the 
season, and receiving four shillings for their attention; and of Harestaffe 
directing the dame " to knowe this greate man by his stature small," are very 
charming, when we consider the figure round whom they centre, and who had 
so much to do with the making of English history. Sir Robert Cecil was the 
youngest son of William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. He was Secretary of State 
1 596- 1 609; in 1599 he was appointed Master of the Court of Wards, "the 
most lucrative office held by any subject throughout Christendom ;" created 
Earl of Salisbury in 1605 ; and died in 1612. From Sir Robert Cecil, the 
present Marquis of Salisbury is directly descended. 
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The Court lay at Whitehall and thither shee 

Went w*^ her sister* in her companie, 

And Atkinson her ever constant frende, 

Harestaffe and other servants theim attend : 

But by y® way hapt such an accident, 

As Atkinson's assistance did prevent : 

Yet went she on, in hope some good to win. 

Although her cheefe assistant faylM herein 

She was desyrous for to putt in tryall 

This newe attempt, since worst was but denyall. 

And cominge to y" Court for this intent 

Unto the Maister's Lodgings straight she went : 

He was not there whom she came to intreate 

Yet in the Lobbie manie Sutors waite, 

And wish for his retorne. Where iheim amonge 

These Gentlewomen had not sta) ed longe 

Ere that by favo' of a chamber groome 

They were admitted to an inner roome : 

(Where as it seem'd the Maister usM to heare 

The Sutors y* did unto him repaire.) 

Two Groomes because y® weather then was colde 

Did sooner make their fyres than els they would 

To pleasure theim, for w*^^ their kind regard, 

They did receave foure shillings for reward. 

It chanced y* whyle here she did attende, 
One Maister Ferrerst (who was both her frend 
And kindsman nere) cam him J and did salute her. 
And then inquired if she was there as Sutor 



* Lady Repington. [Note in MS.] 

Sir John Repington, of Amington, married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Edward Littleton, of Pillaton Hall. 

+ Richard Littleton, the first of Pillaton Hall, was the second son of Judge 
Littleton (ob. 148 1) ; his sister Ellen was married to Edward Ferrers, of 
Tam worth. Richard Littleton was great -greatgrandfather of Mistress Vernon, 
but we knowof no more recent alliance that could make her akin to any Ferrers. 

X Sic, query, " came in." 
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What was her cause and who for her made way 

She breeflie tbuld her cause w'^'out delay : 

But as for makinge way, she there had none 

But God and a good cause to trust upon. 

He shooke his head as though he would expresse 

She had not taen right course for good siiccesse 

And seeminge sorrie for her great distresse 

Gave her cold comfort in her businesse. 

That day y' Maister had in counsell beene, 

And rysinge thence, was gone up to the Queene. 

He was cheefe Secretaire at that day, 

And in affaires of State bare all the sway : 

The tyme runne on and candles nowe were light 

And day had given place unto the night : 

His cominge in ech minute was expected, 

Then she by Harestaffe quicklie was directed, 

To knowe this greate man by his stature small, 

And by his entringe in y* first of all : 

For why, as yet she never had him seeme 

Nor till that tyme had she a sutor beene : 

He will'd her therefore nere y* dore to stand, 

With her Petition readie in her hande, 

And y' so soone as in y® roome he came. 

She should not fayle to offer him y® same : 

Attended w*^ great troupes he came anon. 

And gentlie took her supplication, 

Which then imediatelye without more stay. 

He did peruse in order as it lay : 

And tuminge unto her attendinge nie. 

Why Mistris Vernon would you have (quoth he) 

Me to dissolve nowe an Injunction, 

Out of the terme upon Petition ? 

That nere was heard of. She (God wot) was mute. 

But Harestaffe (who sollicited this sute) 

With humble reverence then for her repl/d, 

If't please your Hono' she y* Courte hath try'd, 
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By motion in y* terme to get releefe, 
But therunto she answer'd was in breefe, 
That this Injunction was from thence awarded 
Upon yo' speciall warrant, w'^^ regarded, 
They might not it dissolve for feare of blame : 
And true it is you granted out y' same 
Before the terme, ith' longe vacation, 
Upon their private information, 
rie prove if this be true he answer'd then, 
And callinge presentlie for inke and pen. 
He writt unto th* Attorney of y* Court, 
To certifye him by his true Report : 
This he indorsed upon her Petition 
And gave the same to Harestaffe, therupon 
Comaundinge him y* he should beare y* same 
Unto th' Attorney, Hesketh (then by name) 
And that when he had certifyed therto, 
He bringe it back to him y* he may knowe, 
What in this cause most fittinge is to doe. 
And then to her most courteously he spake 
Requyringe y* from thenceforth she should take 
No further paynes herself in this affaire, 
But let her servant unto him repaire : 
Who should have free accesse for y* intent. 
So humblie gyvinge thanks away she went, 
Beinge well encourag'd by his curtesie. 
And restinge in some hof)e of equitie. 

As was comaunded Harestaffe did resort 

Unto th' Attorney for his true report. 

And gave to him the said Petition 

But founde not here lyke expedition. 

For Justice Townshend was his ancient frende, 

Wherfore his adversaries must attende, 

And wayte his leasure, come another day 

And then lykewyse be answered with delay : 
8 
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Yet at y* last (though but w* evill mil) 
He certifyed (his duties to fulfill) 
Upon y* said Petition under's hande, 
That it was trae y' soe the case did stand : 
The Maister seeinge him y* same confirme, 
Did then appoynt first Tewsdaie of next terme 
To heare this cause, touchinge receipt of rent 
Which gave the said Defendants some content. 

Much toyle and troubles greate she did sustaine 
In travellinge to termes & home agayne : 
Longe winter jorneys were for her unfitt, 
Had not necessitie enforced it, 
But to all Fortunes she herself did frame, 
Past expectation bearinge out the same. 
Whyle she at home ith*, Cuntrie did abyde, 
He said SoUicitor did there provyde 
A newe Petition, w* should be preferred 
Unto the Maister when y® cause was heard, 
This Supplication, generall he frames, 
Subscrybed w**" some foure and twentie names 
Of such old servants and such other frendes, 
Whose onelie welfare on this cause dependes. 
The Terme approc'ht, for London she prepares. 
When she had order taen for home affaires. 
S' Edward Littleton her brother went 
To London w*^ her onelye of intente 
For to assist her : But it fell out soe. 
In stead of helpe, he wrought her further woe, 
Which ere I doe declare I meaiie to tell, 
Of other cumbers that to her befell 
W^ should by order first have been declared 
Had I not meant that labour to have spar'd 
As deeminge them to be of lesse regard. 

Yet since the lesser seeme to have relation, 
To greater y' ensew'd in worser fashion 
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rie bungle them together as I may 

Lesse reckoninge method, soe y* truth I say. 

Some yeare & more before her husband dyed 
For three } eares terme he fully e had agreed 
W*^ Clement Austyn* (most unworthile) 
Then Rector of y* Church of Sudbury e, 
Both for y' Parsonage house y* Tythes and all 
The profitts w*"** within the terme should fall. 
This Parsonage had continued in his handes, 
Since first he entre<l on his fathers landes : 
Who held y* same before for manie a yeare, 
Contentinge those y* were Incumbents there 
Th* Advowson beinge theirs they did present 
Such Clarkes as yearlie Stipends did content 
Both Sonne and Father kept good house thereon, 
(For other dwellinge place there had they none.) 
There did this Vernon keep his Sherifaltie, 
And did mayntayne good hospitalitie 
Duringe his lyffe : for though himself elsewhere 
Did somtymes live, his household still kept there. 

This sorie Clement whom he had preferred 
As soone as he was dead himself bestir'd 
He would no longer to his bargaine stand, 
But he would have possession out of hande. 

She who misdoubted his inconstancie 
Had sent downe Francis Buck to Sudburye 
Sir Edward Littleton was there lykewyse, 
Suspectinge y' some troubles would aryse. 
Ere longe into y® house y® Parson came, 
Demaundinge then possession of the same : 



* In 1563, Henry Vernon presented William Washington to the rectory 
of Sudbury; W. Washington was succeeded in the rectory by Clement Austyn, 
on the presentation of John Vernon, but the year of Austyn's institution 
cannot be discovered, as there are neither episcopal nor parochial registers for 
the latter part of Elizabeth's reign. 
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They spake him faire and wisht him rest content, 
Till she came downe : wherto he gave consent. 
Harestaffe had writt to him to that effect, 
But shortlie their advyse he did neglect : 
And through ill counsell thitlier came againe, 
And will they nill they thither would remayne. 
But Buck could not abyde to suffer that 
But out of doores perforce he threwe him flatt. 

When she came downe unto him she did send 
Desyringe him that he would not contend, 
Protestinge y' she meant not him to wronge, 
Nor would requyre to hold the Parsonage longe : 
Nor yet would on her husbands bargaine stande ; 
But for there was noe house upon y® lande 
Soe fitt as that, wherin she might remayne, 
Against her foes, possession to maintayne, 
She must of force continewe there a season 
And for y* same would gyve him what was reason. 

Tut, he would have noe reason, nor agree 
She should on anie termes his fermer be, 
Or there abyde : for he was link*d w'^ those. 
Who shortlie after did theimselves disclose 
Though neere allyed, to be her spytefuU foes. 

When she p'ceaved this she tould him plaine, 
That her possession there she would mayntaine 
And for what wronge she did him, would abyde 
The Judges censure y' should it decyde. 

Soone after this Corn-harvest tyme was come. 
And sorie Clement (to be troublesome) 
To gather some tyth corne would needs assay. 
When Francis Buck and's man came by that way : 
What wordes amongst them past I cannot tell, 
Buck's man and he by theares togeather fell, 
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And proved themselves such Maisters of defence, 
That both wiih bloodie pates departed thence. 

This acciiieut offended her soe sore, 

She wiird her servants loose y* corne, before 

Such braules were made about it anie more. 

The Parson thought great vantage to have won 

When as the blood about his eares did run, 

Exclayminge what great outrage had beene done. 

And for he would the matter aggravate, 

He went alonge w* this his bloodie pate 

Well nere a myle, and there upon the way 

As faint w*'* losse of blood, he made a stay 

Of purpose (doubtlesse) and an evill mynd, 

That so a stranger then not far behind 

In such tru-seeminge daunger might him fynd 

Who p'ad venture think inge all was truth, 

Brought him to towne and tooke of him greate ruth, 

Soe hansomlye y® priest did counterfet 

Hopinge therby some vantage he should gett : 

This furnish't him of matter to complayne, 

W*^** lowd he threats he^l now pursue amaine 

To London then he hyes for this intent, 

And 10 y' grave Archbyshop Whitguift* went, 

Complaininge unto him what mightie wronge 

And foule abuse was done him theim amonge : 



* Why Rector Austyn should carry his case to the Archbishop rather than 
to his own diocesan, Bishop Overton of Coventry and Lichfield, is at first sight 
puzzling? But in those days it was always considered of supreme importance 
to have personal knowledge of, or a good introduction to one in power. Now 
Archbishop Whitgift, when Bishop of Worcester, was made Vice-President of 
Wales, and in the absence of the Lord Presi lent (Sir Henry Sydney), took 
practical direction of affairs. He would then be, of necessity, brought much 
into contact with Townshend, as Justice of Cihester ; and if, as seems certain, 
Justice Townshend was at the bottom of Rector Ausiyn's liiigiousness, the 
reason why personal appeal should be made to the Archbishop becomes obvious. 
It is interesting to recollect that one grand result of Archbishop Whitgifi's 
connection with Wales and the Marches was the issuing of Morgans translation 
of the Scriptures into Welsh. 
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To make faire tale he somtyme spar'd y* sooth, 
His labour had beene lost, had he tould truth. 

The grave and learned Metropolitan, 

(It seem'd) gave noe great credit to the man : 

Yet lovinge Justice, and still favouringe right, 

He writt his letters to th 'accused Knight 

And sent the Priest's Petition to y* same, 

Requyringe him if there were cause of blame, 

Such reformacon might be had therfore. 

That lyke complaynts should need be made no more. 

Sir Edward then himself for to discharge, 

By letters did informe his Grace at large 

The truth of these affaires. And of this case 

Did Atkinson lyke wise informe his Grace : 

Who was his Patrone, & to whom ere longe 

The Parson came complayninge of his wronge : 

Who checkt him foule for keepings such a coyle, 

In that wherein himself would have the foyle : 

Advysinge him to frame himselfe to peace 

Wherby both frendes and wealth he might increase. 

The fickle headed fellowe then gave eare, 

Unto his wordes and admonitions faire : 

And promised resolutely he would stand 

Unto such ende as by his Patrones hande 

Should be sett downe betwene theim for all things 

And cominge home his Patrones letters bringes, 

To her directed in his comendation 

Requyringe he be us'd in frendlie fashion, 

And of this Reference makinge faire relation. 

She promised also to abyde the same : 

Which shortlie after with his letters cauie, 

To this effect : That she should have the thinge, 

And pay all charges thereout issuinge : 

Allowinge him his chamber and his fyer. 

His horse-grasse too when he should it desyre. 
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And for his maintenance (a Pension faire) 

The Sume of two and thirtie poundes a yeare : 

She was content : although it was much more, 

Then he or anie other had before.* 

But then S' Domine had changed his mynde, 

For he was even as constant as the wynde. 

He had of late been drinkinge at a Poolet 

Whose secreat workinge caused him play the foole : 

His Patrones order he would not abyde 

Nor yeald to it whatere should him betyde 

Wherfore awhyle I'le lay the foole asyde : 

And since my leasure serves, I will not spare, 

An other yonge mans follies to declare. 

The man I mean was Maister Francis Buck 

Who might have done full well but had ill luck : 

What good his uncle meant him is declared, 

How much his aunt esteemed him afterward, 

And how she lov'd him she did well make knowne, 

By usinge him alyke unto her owne : 

Provydinge soe that nothinge he did lack, 

Crownes in his purse, faire clothinge on his back, 

Who but her Cozen Buck ? cheefe at her table. 

Two Geldings she allowed him in her stable : 

His man and boy, all at her charge mayntayn'd 

And by her favo' then he also gain'd 

Present possession of a Tenement 

In Somershall w""** was of yearlie rent 

Worth twentie marks. Thus kyndly she him us'd : 

But all her kyndnes shortlie he refused : 

Belyke in doubt her business would miscarie ; 

Or by inticement of some adversarie : 

A verie sleight occasion he did take 

His aunt in great displeasure to forsake : 

* The annual value of Sudbury Rectory is given in the Va^or EccUsiasticus 

(27 Henry VIII), as ^14 13s. id. 

t Edw. Poole the Elder. [Note in the MS.] 
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Because forsooth only for one nights space, 
His horses did not keepe their wonted place, 
By reason of some straungers cominge there, 
Though in an other roome well plac'd they were. 
And therupon he joyn*d himself with those 
Who were her opposites, and spytefuU foes : 
With whom awhyle he practiz*d her to wronge, 
But found great change of pasture, theim amonge, 
And mist his Aunts allowance ere 'twas longe. 
Not brookinge such a change, nor to live see, 
To serve beyond Sea he resolv'd to goe 
Wherefore unto his Aunt he came againe, 
To London, whereat she did then remayne, 
Requestinge her good favor to obtayne, 
And further that she would not him denye, 
To wryte in his behalf to (her AUye) 
S' Wilh'am Browne Lieutenant Governo"" 
Of Flushinge*, that she would the rather for 
Her sake preferre him unto some good place. 
All w'=^ she granted him : And in lyke case 
Did furnish him with money for his neede, 
And wish't him in his journey well to speede. 

This kyndnes eftsoones unto him she shew'd 

For's uncle's sake : Though his ingratitude 

But lately she had prov'd. Nowe who would weene 

Soe great unthankfulnes should ere be scene 

In anie man, as shortlie he did shewe ? 

I am abash't to wryte it (though most true) 

For scarse of Flushinge had he taken vewe, 

But back to England he retorn'd againe, 

Whether of 's owne accord, or by the meane 

And lewde procurement of her Adversaries, 

I wott not well : But little whyle he tarries 



* Flushing, an important haven of the isle of Walcheren, was yielded to 
Elizabeth by the States of the United Provinces. 
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Ere that he came againe to Sudburie, 
Where havinge gathered much lewde companie, 
Gainst whom she nere comitted anie fault 
With open force they did her House assault. 

The Create Ryott. 

Some frends and servants did y* house defend, 

Against theim certaine howers, but in the end 

The Ryotters (increasinge more and more 

Well nere unto the number of three score,) 

Did break the house, and thrust theim out of doore. 

He would not suffer anie one to stay, 

Nor Carrie anye of her goods away : 

Nay scarce theire owne apparell y* was there, 

He was fierce, and did soe domineere. 

Anon his mother came to him w'** speede, 

Who was a cheefe procurer of this deede : 

The Revelles then began : They make good cheare, 

They founde y*" house well stored w*** bread & beare, 

Beef, mutton, bacon, all things els besyde, 

W*"** good housekeepers use for to provyde ; 

They frolick w*^ their frendes, & make noe spare. 

But lash out that for w*"*" they nere tooke care. 

Nor did these good housekeepers here make stay. 

But secreatly some goodes conveyed away 

From thence by night, such was their pollicie 

Wherein they did comitt flatt felonie. 

Great havock here they make a whole weeks space, 

Untill such tyme there came unto the place 

Two Justices their forces to remove, 

As by due course of lawe did then behove : 

But Mistris Buck was gott away from thence, 

Leavinge her Sonne therin to make defence, 

Who w"* some dozen more y* there remain'd 

Against y® Justices the force maintained 
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Pretendinge he had tytle to the House 

By Maister's Parson's lease (not worth a louse) 

The Justices did frendlie him advyse, 

But their authoritie he did despyse, 

And stoutlie them w*"* stood : who therupon 

For more assistance sent abrode anon : 

And when night came besett the house w*** watch 

Then to the Sheriffe* their letters they dispatch, 

Requyring his assistance in this case, 

Who came next day in person to the place, 

With Posse Comitatus in their ayde, 

Where after Proclamation he assay'd 

With gentle wordes this will-full man to win, 

Declaringe then what daunger he stood in. 

But he stood off longe tyme : yet in y* end 

He yealded (by persuasion of a frende) 

Unto y* Sheriffe, and open'd theim y* dore 

Who entringe, founde within y* house noe more 

But him and's man, (the rest were fiedde before :) 

Both whom into his charge the Sheriffe did take, 

And (as y* case requyr'd) did Prisoners make : 

And soe Tie leave them till the next Assyzes, 

To answer then for these lewde enterpryzes. 

Who all the losse and damage did sustaine, 
And nowe I will returne to her againe, 
Whyle she herself in London did remaine : 
' Tis not within my knowledge what she lost, 
But well I wott it was noe litle coste 
W*"^ she was all whyle all this siurre was here. 
For she all charge, for man and horse did beare : 
Wherof there were such numbers here that day. 
That some have term'd it Noddie Feildt they say. 



♦ Sir Francis Leake, of Kirk Hallam. 

t " Noddie Feild " seems to be a proverbial or cant expression ; we can 
only conjecture that it may mean the field or assembly of many empty heads. 
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It was scone after Hillarie Terme begun 

When newes were brought to her what Buck had done, 

Howe he had broke her house, and seiz'd of all, 

And turned her servants out both great and small. 

These newes she did receave on fryday night, 

Imagine then she was in careful! plight : 

The Tewsdaie foUowinge should her cause be heard. 

Whether she should have rents, or be debarred ; 

These to a woman were noe burthens small, 

Yet chanc't betwixt these two y® great*st of all. 

S' Edward Littleton as is foresaid, 

Was come up of purpose onlie her to ayde. 

He on y* Sonday unadvysedlie, 

As manie others went for companie 

In th' Earle of Essex disobeydience,* 

Who entred London then upon pretence, 

Against his private foes to gett defence. 

Whose adversaries tooke this Acte for treason, 

And caus'd it so to be proclaimed that season : 

For w'** himself soone after lost his head. 

And manie frendes of his were ill bestead, 

Nere to Fleete Bridge she hapned then to lye 

And from her windowe sawe the Earle goe by. 

With him a troupe disordered crowdinge on, 

And mongst y* rest her brother Littleton, 

Which put her all that day in great affright, 

(As it did manie others) yet at night 

Her brother's saffe retorne some comfort brought 

Though manie feares reraainM in her thought. 



* This happened on the forenoon of Sunday, February 7th, i6oo-i, when 
the unhappy Earl of Essex passed up Ludgate Hill , with a large retinue, to 
St. Paul's Cross, intending to appeal to the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and city 
companies, at the conclusion of the morning sermon, to accompany him to the 
palace. He lost his head on February 25th. HarestafFe's rough estimate of 
the position seems fairly accurate; Essex's watchword up the streets was, 
** For the queen, my mistress," which was scarcely the cry of a traitor. The 
fall of Essex was really brought about by his constant opposition to the insi- 
dious policy of the Cecils. 
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The Earle in London could noe heipe obtaine 
Wherfore to Essex House he came againe 
Where he was soone besett for fleeinge ihence, 
And stood awhyle upon his owne defence : 
Yet did he yeald himself ere midnight hower 
And shortlie was sent Prisoner to the Tower. 

Next day betimes were manie such sought out, 
As followed him, but wist not wherabout : 
Of these, S' Edward Littleton was one, 
To whom (beinge at her lodginge) came anon 
A Pensioner S' Herbert Croft by name, 
Who by y*" Counsells warrant thither came 
On whose behalf he quicklie did him greete 
Comittinge him close prisoner in the Fleete. 

This touch't her nere indeede & greev'd her sore, 
She never was in such distresse before : 
Stronge apprehension of her brothers danger. 
Made her respect her owne but as a stranger, 
For she avouch't she cared not what befell 
Touchinge her own affaires : So he did well ; 
For why her losse were but of goodes & lands, 
But he of lyffe and all in danger stands. 

Yet for all this she lett not downe her hart, 
But what God sent tooke ever in goode part, 
Knowinge y* he alone dispos'd of all, 
Withi)ut whose providence could nothinge fall. 
Wherfore she did provyde him then w*\speede 
All necessaries for his present neede : 
And everie day some good thinge to him sent. 
To comfort him in his imprisonment, 
Duringe y® tyjne of his more close restraint. 

But nowe I will goe on w* her affaires, 
Next morning came & she herself prepares 
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To Court of Wardes w*^ Atkinson her frend, 

The hearinge of her cause there to attend, 

Touchinge y' Rents w** might her fate amend. 

'Tis said before hovve Harestaffe had p'par'd 

A Supplication gainst y' cause were heard : 

Which havinge readie, to Whytehall he went, 

And to y* Maisters hand did it present, 

Even as from out his lo<lginge dore he came, 

Who takinge it, made offer of the same 

Unto his Secretarie stand inge by, 

But Harestaffe then to him did signifie 

That it concerned a cause of some import 

Which presentlie were to be heard in Court, 

When there his Hono' should have taeii his seate, 

Wherfore he verie humblie did entreate 

He eyther would himself y* same detayne, 

Or else deliver yt to him againe. 

That in due tyrae y* same might be presented : 

And therupon the Maister was contented 

Himself to keepe it till in court he came, 

And there before him open spread the same : 

\Ych often he perus'd w*^ good regard, 

Whyle Counsell on both sydes their cause declared, 

And when at large both parties he had heard. 

As if he tooke from that Petition, 

Cheefe motyve of his resolution. 

His order he pronounced to this effect : 

Although (quoth he) yt be our cheefe respect 

In sittinge here the Princes wardes to right, 

Beinge such as of theiraselves want powers & might : 

Yet in soe doinge, we must not oppresse 

Distressed wydows, nor the fatherles. 

And poore old servants y* be succourlesse : 

Wherfore I see noe cause but to consent 

That Mistris Vernon shall receave >® rent, 
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Both to discharge her husband's funerall, 
And to maintain herself and those w^all ; 
This said, forthw*** out of y* court he went. 
As though of only purpose and intent 
To doe her favour he had come that day : 
For manye thought & some did playnlye say 
That for y* same she did full soundlie pay. 
Oft are they wrong'd y' such a state live under, 
Wherin true justice shall be held a wonder : 
As in this case befell for 'tis most sure 
That other meanes she never did procure, 
But onely by Petition as aforesaid 
And by good Counsell w''** her cause did pleade. 

Touchinge y* Ryott w*** of late was done 

She did informe Sir Edmond Anderson, 

Then Ix)rd Cheefe Justice of y* Comon Pleas, 

And Judge at Derby Syzes in those daies, 

Intreatinge his assistance in the same 

Who therupon his letters straight did frame 

Unto the Justices of Derby Shire : 

Wherin he did theim earnestlie require 

They should with diligence their warrants send, 

The Malefactors for to apprehend. 

That they might be forthcominge at th' Assises, 

There to make answere to their enterpryzes. 

Her adversaries did but ill digest, 

That of the Rents she should be soe possest : 

It seem'd they did begin to doubt th* event, 

For underhand a Friend of theirs was sent, 

To make a tryall of her disposition, 

Yf she would listen to a composition : 

Who offerr'd her soe she would not w* stand 

She should receave three thousand pounds in hand 

And duringe lyfTe she should enjoy the lande. 
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Here was an open way, a readie meane, 
Wherby she might w* ease great wealth obtaine 
Had she respected onelie private gaine. 

But she was ever of a vertuous mynd, 

Constant to truth, to frends and children kynd, 

And well perceav'd y' if she should consent 

To take this offer, and rest soe content : 

They purpos'd whoUie to defraude the rest, 

Wherfore, their offer she did much detest : 

As tendinge right and truth to have supprest. 

Preferringe poore men's right to private gaine, 

A vertue rare, to which but fewe attaine. 

And truth to say, she was provoked much 

With lewde demeano' of a manie such 

Whose right she with her owne even then defended 

When they against her all their mallice bended. 

All whom and manie moe, had she compounded, 

Their worldlie states had whollie been confounded. 

When she their foresaid offer had despys'd 
To vexe her still newe cumbers they devys'd 
Yet after she that order had obtained, 
To move for anie thinge they still refrained; 
If that the Maister of y*" Court was there : 
It seem'd they of his Justice stood in feare : 
But w*^ th' Attorney they could worke much more, 
Who was their frend, as I have said before. 
They soone obtained an Order at his handes 
That all such wrytings as concerne y* landes 
Be brought into y* Court there to abyde, 
Untill such tyme this cause may there be tryed. 
That she with Atkinson and Harestaffe both 
Should be examined there upon their oath 
Touchinge those wrytings so to be brought in : 
Wherby 'mongst other things they hoped to win 
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Possession of those Declarations fyre. 
In w^^ her husband whykt he was ahve 
Had signified to whom his lands should goe. 
And did such benefitts and gifts bestowe. 
As in particular hath beene declar'd : 
But Harestaffe had of these as great regard. 
He kept theim saffe as th' apple of his eye 
Knowinge their cheefest strength therein did Ije. 
Wherforc when other wrjtings in were brought 
In humble termes he then the Court besought 
They would not presse him further touchinge these. 
For though he was unwillinge to displease. 
Or make contempt even in the least respect. 
Yet since those wrytings were of such effect. 
That all their strength in maner on theim stands. 
He would not part with them out of his handes : 
But rather would (if soe the Court thought meete) 
Make choice to take his lodginge in the Fleete. 

The Court did not much disallowe his reason. 
Yet did they make an Order at that season. 
That he should shortlie with y* same resort 
To Maister Hare who then was Clarke oth' Court, 
And on his oath should theim to him betake : 
That for the Ward he might true copies take 
Which done, he should receave them back againe. 
And in his custodie they should remaine. 

Nowe though their order in this maner past, 

Yet Harestaffe held his resolution fast : 

He fear'd that if they once were dispossest 

Of these wherein their hope and strength did rest 

Their honest Adversaries would not stick 

To shewe them such a feate and jugglinge trick. 

By Wakeringes raeane (who never wanted store) 

That from thenceforth they nere should see theim more. 
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Wherfore y* Order he did not obey. 

But unto Justice Townshend went straightway, 

And tould him, if y^ copies might content him, 

They should be trulie made & shortlie sent him ; 

Whereby he also might such charges save, 

As Clarkes in Court would for those Copies have, 

But if th' originalls he sought to gaine. 

He did but spend his labour all in vaine : 

And when the Justice sawe him deale so plaine 

Unto his motion he did then agree, 

Soe as those Copies should subscribed bee 

W* th' handes of Harest^fife & of Atkinson : 

^ych was accordinglie soone after done. 

The Terme was wel nere spent y* day at hand 
For to redeeme from Harvey much faire lande 
Eleven hundred pounds to him were due, 
Ere fyve weekes ended — w*''' did next ensewe. 
For payment of this debt (as is foretould) 
Were certayne lands appoynted to be sould : 
W^h had ere this been done accordinglie, 
Had not the Court enjoyn'd the contrarie : 
Which by the Adversaries was procur'd 
In pollicie, as beinge well assured, 
That if y* sale of landes they could but stay, 
She needes must faile of money gainst y* day. 
Which subtill plott of theirs nowe tooke effect. 
And they began to fayne what great respect 
They had to save this lande beinge nowe in danger 
To fall within y® compase of a stranger : 
They move y* Court herof to have regard, 
Alledginge what great prejudyce y^ Ward 
Might take thereby, yf that against y* day 
Provision was not made this debt to pay : 
Requyringe y* y* Court would it foresee, 
And to this end some good securitie 
9 
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Of her and Atkinson forthw**' would take, 
That at y* day due payment they should make. 
W** if they would not in good sort assure, 
The Plaintiff Justice Townshend would p'cure 
That sume of money to redeeme the lande, 
If with y" Courts good lykinge it might stand 
That by their order (harmless him to save) 
Of all those Landes he might possession have, 
Till he was paid his money in due fashion, 
And ten ith* hundred for consideration. 
His onely drift was thus to gett possession, 
Though to secure y*" land he made profession. 

Here was another straite, a sore distresse, 

Which she could fynd no meanes howe to redresse, 

For yet y' Londoners were in such feare 

By reason of the troubles latelie there,* 

They would not lend their coine on anie termes : 

As Atkinson by proofe to her affirmes. 

The Court to her doth nowe this poynt propose, 
Who howe to answere y' in noe wyse knowes : 
To theim that knew her state, this case appeares, 
Lyke unto his that held y* Wolfe by th' eares : 
She nether durst that payment undertake. 
Nor yet consent possession to forsake : 
But restinge in her patient sylence still, 
Did leave it to y** Court to doe their will. 
Who therupon did order out of hande, 
That Justice Townshend to his offer stand, 
And that he have possession of that lande. 
Till of that Sume he should be satisfyed. 
And ten ith' hundred over and besyde. 



* This, of course, refers to the disquiet caused by the execution of Essex and 
several of his friends, which brought the queen and her councillors into much 
unpopularity, and left London seething for several months. 
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This made her at y* first somwhat dismayed 

But Atkinson who well this poynt had way'd 

Bid her take courage, and be not afFraid 

For sure (quoth he) had Justice Townshend ought 

A right good turne, and seven yeares had sought 

To doe y* for you 'tis perform'd this day, 

By undertakinge that great sume to pay 

W^ we ourselves by noe meanes could defray. 

And though he gett possession of some ground, 

Yet are our tytles nere y* more unsound, 

In tyme there may some helpe for this be found. 

Thus Atkinson her frend did cheare her well : 
When presentlie an other crosse befell 
W'*" though it was not of so great import, 
But well might be deryded in disport, 
Yet did she take y* same in worser sort. 
Because she thought her credit touch't therein, 
W*^^ she esteemed more than lands to win : 
To th' Court Prerogative then by Citacion 
They call her t' answere 'bout th' administration, 
W^ of her husbands goods she late did take, 
Wherto ith* Wards behalf they tytle make. 
A sence-les thinge for theim to put in stryfe 
Unles they thought she had not beene his wyffe. 
And peradventure some such fonde conceite 
Might cause this suite wherof I nowe intreate : 
For lyke enough they had such intimation 
By y** lewde speeches and false information 
Of Mistris Buck, who did affirme noe lesse, 
In th' hearinge of an hundred witnesses : 
Utteringe foule wordes of slander & defame, 
Against her Sisters credit and good name : 
What time y*" Ryott late before exprest 
Was by y* Sheriffe and Justices redrest : 
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For w*''* lewde terroes and venome of her longe, 

She gave a sharpe account ere it was longe : 

Beinge sued ith' Audience Court* for defamation, 

And sclander gainst her Sisters reputation. 

Wherof she justlie was convicted there 

And afterwards was cyted to appeare, 

Here sentence there pronounc't y' she might heare. 

But shewinge contumacie in that case, 

Was excomunicate from Holy Place. 

(And soe I thinke continewes to this day.) 

Beinge tax*t some twentie marks for cost to pay. 

Upon w'^'* suite did Mistris Vernon proove 

Her marriage fullye (as did her behoove) 

By sundrie Witnesses of honest fame, 

And by y* Priest y' solemnised y* same. 

And surely God for her did well provyde, 

That thus her private marriage should be tryed 

Whylst those fewe Witnesses were livinge yet, 

To testify for her the truth of it : 

For why. Her Adversaries fullye bent 

All their endeavo"^s her estate to rent, 

But God did still their purposes prevent. 

Nowe to retorne. When Hillarie terme was ended, 

And y* her brother's state was well amended : 

Beinge then from close imprisonment enlarged : 

And in good hope ere longe to be discharged : 

To take her jorney home-wards she doth frame 

And w*** much toyle & travell thither came. 

Where she then found her house in ill array. 

Both walles and windowes broke & great decay, 

Much good provision wasted which she lefte, 

And manie things conveid away by theft : 

For they had rans-ackt Chests and Gofers all. 

Trunks, Cupboards, Deskes, with boxes great & small : 

* Slander was an offence dealt with exclusively by the Church ; the Audience 
Court was a quasi private court pertaining to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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It could not choose but gyve her much offence 
Yet for all this she still us'd patience. 

The Lent Assizes came, Then she prepared 

This Cause before y* Judges riiight be heard, 

Which by Petition she to theim declar'd : 

When the Lord Anderson did understand 

The truth thereof : he wile^d her out of hand, 

She should endyte theim all of felonie, 

Protestinge therw*^ all most earnestlie 

He would not fayle to hange some two or three : 

As necessarie for ensample sake, 

That others might by theim good warninge take. 

But she was farre from anie such intent 

And in nowyse would therunto consent. 

But said she would much rather be content 

To put up all her losse and injurie, 

And seeke therin hoe further remedie 

Then so to put their lyves in jeopatdie, 

She cheeflie did desyre by his good mieane, 

Such good securitie for to obtayne, 

That she and hers might thenceforth live in peace 

And th' other from their misdemeano''s cease. 

The Judge was earnest she should prosecute 

In point of felonie this preseht suke 

But she intreated still to be excused 

In that to satisfye him she refusM : 

Who seeinge her to take revenge soe coole, 

As half offended said she played the foole. 

And then he gave directions to endyte 

Upon the Ryott, such as they recyte 

To have beene Acto's ill this lewde attempt. 

Some thirtie two, for manie were exempt 

That had beene also of their companie. 

By follie rather then for enmide : 
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Whom she of curtesie did nowe forbeare, 

And would not have their names in question here ; 

For w** to her they much beholden were. 

Th' Indictment beinge drawne, y* Judge did call 

To see y* same, which he perused all : 

His reason why, himself did then expounde, 

Lest anie error might therein be founde. 

Then he comaunds y* Sheriffe to bringe in there 

Buck and his man (who still his prisoners were) 

For of y* rest not anie durst appeare. 

These two were placed at y* Prisoners Barre : 

And then was the Grand Jurie called for, 

Th* Indictment read, & gyven to theim, w*** charge 

T' inquire y* truth : Her Counsell then at large 

Did open everie point of their offence, 

And proov'd the same by open evidence, 

A present verdict most men did expect, 

But what soe vyle y' some will not protect ? 

Example here, a kinsman * of her owne. 

An Auncient Squier, who nere before was knowne 

To serve on anie Jurie in this place, 

Had made appearance onelye for this case : 

And nowe was Forman of y* Great Enquest, 

Belyke of purpose t' over-rule the rest, 

Both by his credet, longe experience. 

Most subtill witt, and formall eloquence. 

This man endeavoured nowe w*^ all his might 

T* extenuate the fault, and make it light ! 

And through much passion went therein so fane, 

He tooke upon him publiquelie at Barre 

To pleade for theim : y' seemes forgettinge howe 

He was noe Advocate, but Jurour nowe. 

* Mr. William Agard of Foston. [Note in the MS.] 

William Agard, of Foston (in the parish of Scropton), was the son of 
Nicholas A^ard by his first wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Vernon, of 
Haddon. (See pedigree.) 
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The Judge (respectinge him) put him in mynd, 
His dutie in this case was soe to fynde 
Accordinge as was given in Evidence ; 
But afterward the Judge took such offence, 
When in his erro"* still he did persist, • 
That from comittinge him but little mist 
And tould him openlye he was asham'd 
In his behalf, y' ere he should be nam'd 
To use such misdemean" in that place. 
And manie other wordes of much disgrace 
Were gyven him there by y* Lord Anderson, 
And more and worse by Serjeant Yelverton. 
When he was thus disgrac't & sharplie check*t 
He humblie pray'd theim pardon his defect, 
And that he might their former favo"" gaine 
Protestinge (if he might the same obtayne.) 
As he had never served there before. 
So from thenceforth he never would doe more, 
Then was th' Indictment found, and therupon 
Yonge Buck was called, and there arraigned anon, 
And at y* Prisoners Barre (where he did stand) 
He was enforced to holde up his hande ; 
And fyned at a Thousand Marks straight way ; 
His man fyve hundred was adjudg'd to pay ; 
Beinge both of theim comitted back againe 
Unto y* Sheriffe in prison to remaine, 
Whom till y* Somer Syze he did retayne. 
What tyme S' Humphrey Ferrers her kynd frend 
And Maister Mannors 'twixt theim made an end. 
Whereby to her some goods restored were, 
And th* other from imprisonment sett cleare. 
Touchinge those thirtie more w*^^ were indyted, 
Although by her they could not be acquyted. 
Yet theim she did forbeare to prosecute 
Besydes she did lett fall another suite 
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W** she ith* Star-Chamber at first comraenc'd 

From whence she brought downe Proces theim against, 

W^ nere were scrv'd : such was her demencie. 

She pardoned all their wronge and injurie, 

When she might have undone theim utterlie. 

I had almost forgott here to recyte, 

Howe Justice Townshend did his letters wryte 

To the Lord Anderson theim to befrend 

And's owne Sollicitor to him did send 

In their behalf his favour to obtayne, 

But these his faire endeavors were in vaine : 

He dealt not w* a Judge lyke some of those 

Who in y* Marches doe of things dispose 

But w*** an upright Judge, who did despyse 

His letters and his dealinge in that wyse : 

My self by chance was witnes of the same, 

Who then into y* Judges chamber came. 

When he those worth ie letters had perus'd 

And overheard some angrie wordes he us*d 

Conceminge theim in scorne and much disdaine : 

And heard him tell y* Priest in speeches plain e, 

He must he hang'd, if ech one had his due ; 

For of his lewde behaviour well he knewe : 

As well by reason of this late offence, 

Of w*^** his tytle gave the first pretence : 

And of another more notorious cryme, 

Wherof he was accus'd in former tyme : 

Noe lesse them felonie and Burglarie, 

Concerninge Vicar Tricketts* robberie : 

♦ Henry Tryckytt was Vicar of Marston-on-Dove. He is mentioned in the 
Churchwardens' Accounts under the year 1605. The following extracts evi- 
dently refer to the case mentioned in the chronicle : — 

** pd to Will Mansfilde & Tristram Dantrey for a Caviat for 

Vicar Tryckytl O . O . 10 

Layd forthe for a Latitat to M*" Browne of Marston Mon- 

gororye for the Vicar 0.5. O 

To the undersheriffe for makinge a warrante of the Latitat 

& for fees to tow sergeantes att Derbie to arest the Vicar 0.1. 8." 
See Churches of Derbyshire^ vol. iii.^pp. 203, 207. 
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For w'^* he had beene prisoner in y* gaole, 
With others moe till they were loos'd by Baile : 
At next Assyzes when they did appeare, 
Indictments were preferred against theim there : 
The Bills were found, yet Tryall was suspended, 
Through Maister Vernon's purse they were befrended 
For with the Vicar he made composition, 
And yet because he had him in suspition, 
Least he should prosecute as he stoode bounde, 
He gave unto a Courtier* Twentie pounde. 
And used Atkinson's assistance too, 
(Who in this cause had both inough a doe) 
To gett the Counsells letters in this case 
To stay their Tryall for a certayne space. 
And many a pound it cost his purse besyde, 
In their behalf to keepe this cause untry'd 
From Syze to Syze untill y*" tyme he dyed. 
W^** cause ith' Court defendinge at that day, 
Procur'd the Judge those angrie words to say : 
And me to treate thereof thus much by the way. 

Our Ladies day was come, tyme did require 

To sett such grounds as past from yeare to yeare : 

W*^'' Justice Townshend did not then neglect, 

(For private profitt he did much respect) 

Two of his men he sent to Sudburie, 

Of purpose, (as his Order did decree) 

Possession to receave of all those landes 

W*^'' late had beene redeem'd from Harvey's handes : 

With his authoritie for to dispose 

And sett the same for yearlye rent to those 

That would gyve most. It seem'd he made noe doubt, 

That gainst his Order any durst stand out. 

Nor did there of y* Tenantes anie one 

W**stand : but all agreed to theim anon : 

* Mr. Ferdinando. [Note in the MS.] 
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Who kyndlie ask't their bondes to pay y* rent, 

And they full wyselie did therto consent. 

Yet for all this his pur|X)se much he mist, 

Because that Mistris Vernon did resist, 

And would not leave possession of such landes 

As at that tyme she helde in lier owne handes : 

For when his men assai'd some grounde to dryve, 

For fashion sake (not with intent to stryve) 

That some contempt from thence they might derive : 

She sent of hers lyke number for to stay 

Her cattle in the grounde, and stop the way, 

Avouchinge she theriii would disobey. 

W*=** when they heard and playnlie did perceave, 

They made noe more adoe, but tooke their leave 

Of her, and homewards to their Maister went, 

To whom by theim her letters then she sent 

For he before had written unto her 

Faire admonitions there should be noe stirre : 

But y^ all might be done in quiet sorte, 

Accordinge as the Order did import : 

She by her letters writt to this effect : 

That of the Order she tooke good respect, 

And helde not from him anie of y* landes 

W*^** had been usuallye in tenantes handes : 

But what were in her owne possession, 

W'^^ she and all her household liv'd upon : 

And those as heretofore she meant to holde. 

And would make answere for it as she could.- 

When Justice Townshend sawe she was so stoute 
That gainst the Order thus she durst stand out, 
In my conceite it gave him cause to doubt 
That she relyed upon some powerfull frend, 
W*=** in her rightfull cause would her defend : 
And not unlyke he had in memorie 
The Maister*s words in pointe of equitie. 
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When late he did to her the rent award : 

W*all howe sleightylie she did regard 

Those proffers large were made her mynd to trye, 

And peremptorilye did theim denye : 

Besydes he found that honest Atkinson 

Would not by anie meanes from her be won. 

But constantlie in open Court had say'd 

(Layinge his hand on Edward Vernon's head, 

Her eldest sonne, who by him there diil stand) 

This he to whom I will assure the lande. 

These things perhaps the Justice pondered well, 

Arid therupon to resolution fell, 

That in this cause he would noe more contend, 

If she would harken to a frendlie end. 

Wherefore he shorlie after writt againe, 

W*** shewe of niarveile that she did demeane 

Herself contemptuouslie against the Court : 

Yet nerethelesse to doe her anie hurt 

He was unwillinge : And did further wryte 

That for his part, he tooke but small delight 

In suites of Lawe his money for to spend 

But rather wish'd some faire & frendlie end 

For all their well-fare might be thought upon, 

And to that purpose made a motion, 

That they should meete next terme for >* intent : 

She had noe reason but to give consent 

Of meetinge : for although he had not moov*d 

She meant to be at Terme, as her behoov'd. 

Meetinge at London, They determine then, 
To choose on either part some gentlemen 
Discreete and wyse to treate of this affaire, 
For nowe to peace they all inclyned were : 

And first of all as ground worke to y** rest. 
These gentlemen on both sydes thought it best. 
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To move, that for y* endinge of all stryffe, 
Her eldest sonne should take y* ward to wyfTe 
Soe neithers tytle further neede by tryed : 
And yet both Lawe and conscience satisfyed : 
For both of theim might soe their claim enjoy, 
And neither of them others right destroy. 
This was a pleasinge notion in the care 
Of everie one that of this suite did heare. 
Yet she at first to give consent made pause, 
Not that she did dislyke y** but because 
It suted not with her dead husband's will, 
W*''* she by all good raeanes sought to fullfilL 
And this she signifyed unto her frendes, 
On whose advyse and counsell she depends. 
But to that point their counseH and advyse 
Was, that she should not bee therein too n) ce 
Yea Atkinson himself did her advyse 
That in the same she should not be precyze 
And some there were stood doubtfull of the end 
In case she should stand off and still contend 
Because the Court would still y* Ward befrend. 
• Then as ore-ruled, She therunto agreed. 
And soe to other points they did proceede, 
Wherof in manie they accorded well : 
But yet in others sundrie doubts befell. 
And variances amongst them did aryse, 
W=^ they could not accord in an ye wyse : 
Especiallye concerninge those poore frends. 
And manie servants whose estate dependes 
WhoUye on her successe, whom she would have 
To be assured of all her husband gave : 
But Justice Townshend & those on his syde, 
To yeald to y* in noe wyse would abyde : 
But sought to cutt theim short : and She againe 
By all meanes sought they might their right obtaine, 
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These points amongst theim longe were stood upon : 

But in the ende there grewe a motion, 

That sith these matters were of some import, 

They be referr'd to th' censure of the Court : 

This Reference was full sore against her mind, 

Beinge in great doubt hard measure there to fynde 

Both for herself and theim : yet frends advyse 

AUedginge y' great mischiefs might aryse 

Yf in this case she should be obstinate, 

And bid her well to weigh her owne estate 

Lest afterwards she doe repent too late. 

Ore-haled thus, she yealded to y' motion. 

To w*"** (God wott) she had but small devotion. 

Then to S' Thomas Hesketh they resort, 

Who was Attorney them and Judge oth Court, 

He first applaudinge much this match intended 

Did soone sett downe howe all things should be encjed 

And therin Justice Townshend well befrended, 

Npwe though of everie one he tooke regard, 
Yet speciallye inclyninge to the Ward 
He did abridge a manie things of those 
W*='* Maister Vernon latelie did dispose : 
So that what she suspected came to passe, 
Both to her owne and to some others losse. 
And yet though some of them came short of that 
Which their late Maister pointed for their lott, 
There was not anie of them unregarded. 
But all provyded for and well rewarded. 
Through her endeavors who was her protection. 
And brought their matters all to good perfection. 
Much are they bounde to such a Patronesse, 
To shewe all dutie love and thankfulnes. 
Yet for herself she did not soe provyde, 
But by this end great losses did abyde ; 
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For where her husband willed y* she should 

Have all y* landes for lyffe ; y' was controurd : 

And nowe upon this match it was agreed 

(In case y* marriage houlil and doe proceede) 

She should injoy but onelie half y* landes : 

The other half should come unto y* handes 

Of th' heire adopted and y* Ward his wyffe, 

To him and his heires male, to her for lyffe, 

Tlie Mother's moytie when her lyffe did fayle 

Should also come to him and his heires male : 

For want of such all should accordinglie 

Discend, as Maister Vernon did decree, 

And thus to lose one half she did agree. 

Now in respect both heires were under age, 

And could not give consent of mariage. 

It was agreed y' till seav'n yeares were spent, 

She take all rents and profitts of intent 

To pay y* debts, and helpe to cleare y* lande ; 

Wherin a toylsome taske she tooke in hande : 

W^ she performed w*** noe small care & paynes, 

Without y* least respect of private gaines : 

For therunto she never was affected. 

But to advance her Sonne was still addicted. 

Which nowe and all tymes she declared well 

For where it was agreed, that she might sell 

To th' valewe of three hundred pounds in wood, 

(Though of much more than y' in neede she stood) 

She lov'd her sonne soe well y' for his good 

She spar'd y* same, least y' she should deface 

His woods therby, w*^*» she would in noe case. 

Nay more, wheras y* other syde agreed 

To further sale of lande, (as there was neede) 

She notw*standinge did y* same neglect, 

Unto her sonne She had so kynd respect. 

And where noe Manner house was on y® ground, 
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She built one newe w** cost her many a pounde,* 
Where may a Mother lyke to her be founde ? 
Well may he say She was a lovinge Mother, 
And I dare sweare I nere knewe such an other. 

CONCERNINGE SUDBURY PaRKE. 

When sixtene hundred and the fourtenth yeare 

Of Christ our Lord almost accomplish*t were, 

And Twelve since James y* first (great Britaines King) 

Unto a Monarchie this Isle did bringe : 

The olde Blakmore (enlarged with some more ground) 

Was with a strong high pale encompast rpunde. 

The purpose was (as shortly did appeare) 

To make a Parke for redd and fallowe deere. 

This worke began y" other yeare forpast, 

And till December of this yeare did last, 

The reason why the same no sooner ended, 

It was because on one man's hand depended 

The cheefest worke, for one man paVd it all, 

Except some fourscore roods (a portion small 

Compared to y® whole) for by accounte 

The com passe of y* same did then amount 

One rood above six hundred if noe fault 

Was in the measuringe by Francis Aulte, 

Which by his skill and practise in that trade 

The Sixtenth of December there he made. 

Allowinge then eight yards to every roode, 

(Accordinge as y* workmen's reckoninge stood) 

The sume of yards (yf myne account be straight) 

Above foure thousand is eight hundred eight 

Then if a myle one thousand paces make, 

And that to every pace fyve foote you take, 

A measur'd myle of yards doth so contayne 

Full sixtene hundred sixtie sixe (tis playne) 

* The Manor House, or present Flail, was built before 1622 ; see introduction 
to the Chronicle. 
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And two foote more : wherby it falleth out. 
The Park is almost three such myles about. 
It onely wants of Roodes some twentie foure, 
Which makes in yards but twelve above nyne score. 

And nowe because I thinke there wilbe some, 

(Though yet unbome) y' in the tyme to come 

Wilbe content to read what here I wr) te 

Although but rudely I the same indyte 

Yet beinge done in ayde of memorie, 

And for to gratifye Posteritie, 

A litle more I will my ryme inlarge, 

And shewe by whose devyse and at whose charge 

This worke was both begun and finished, 

And afterward with deere replenished 

Knowe then that Edward Vernon was his name, 

That first contryv'd and did effect y* same. 

His dignitie to learne if you desyre, 

He was as then entytled an Escuyer, 

Yet his estate so faire y^ when he pleas'd 

To greater tytle he might soone be rays'd : 

Three Vernon's lands of right expected hee, 

Of Houndhill, Hilton, and of Sudburie ; 

Houndhill by birth-right, Hilton by his wife, 

(Both which, two mothers held for terme of lyfe) 

But unto Sudbury y* last and best, 

(Wherof one moytie he as then possest) 

He was elected and adopted heire. 

By the late owner of that Lordship fayre : 

John Vernon was he called and of that name. 

He was the Third y* did enjoy the same. 

For here tis meete I lett you understand^ 

That Sudbury and all his other land 

And faire Revennewes (beinge a great estate) 

Into the Vernon's name came but of late. 

They were the greate Montgomeries heretofore 

Who with y' same held manie Lordships more 
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And goodly Mannors, all which (as appeares) 
Went by partition to the three Coheires, 
The daughters of S' John Mountgomerie : 
Of whom was Hellen (second of those three) 
To S' John Vernon joyn'd in mariage. 
And so by her a goodly Heritage 
To Henry Vernon did descend and came, 
Their oneiy sonne, and heire unto y* same. 
And after Henryes death these Lordships fayre 
Discended to this John his sonne and heire, 
Who spent most of his daies in single lyfe, 
And in his later yeares he tooke to wjfe, 
Mary y* Widowe of his kinsman deare, 
Caird Walter Vernon who of Houndhill were. 
To her such love he bore and true Affection, 
That where he had no chyld, he made election 
Of Edward Vernon (whom I nam'd before) 
Her eldest sonne whom she to Walter bore : 
Adoptinge him his heire to Sudburye 
And Aston mannors with all landes y' bee 
To theim belonginge, from y* death of's mother 
To whom for lyfe he gave both one and th' other. 
But after John's decease, great suites did growe 
About these landes : for it had fain out soe 
His yonger brother Henry beinge dead, 
To whom their mother had her lands conveyed. 
Both Hilton, Aspley, Sugnell, Essirigton, 
And all her other landes, she beinge one, 
0th' daughters and coheirs of Swinnerton, 
Had left one onely daughter who beinge yonge 
Was made y® Princes Warde (y** more her wronge) 
Whose Guardians then on her behalf pretended. 
That all her Uncles lands of right descended 
By course of comon lawe unto this daughter, 
Whereby great suites and troubles followed after 
10 
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To treate whereof my labour shall be spar'd, 

Because elswhere I have the same declared. 

At last for finall end of all their stryfe, 

Edward y" heire adopted tooke to wyfe 

This heire at comon lawe (who Margaret hight) 

Wherby both parties might obtaine their right. 

And if without offence one may compare 

Small thinges with great, methinks this couple are 

A little modell both oth match and warre 

Twixt those great Houses York and Lancaster. 

Upon this match his mother did consent 

With half these landes to hold herself content, 

And where her husband gave her all for lyfe, 

She yeelds the moytie to her son and's wyfe : 

So kynd was she andlovinge to her sonne, 

Fewe mothers have done so as she hath done : 

A right good mother to her sonne men thought her, 

I wish the lyke had hapned to that daughter : 

Whose mother unto her was not so kynd, 

Yet that she was a Lady I doe fynd : 

For Justice Townshend then her second match 

(Who was a Judge ith* Marches) hapt to catch 

A Knighthood mongst the rest, when Knyghts were ryfe* 

A joyfuU tyme it was to many a wyfe, 

As well as his, whom gladly I would praise. 

If truth would give me leave, therby to please 

Her daughter, who unwillynge is to see 

Her mothers wronges, to her great injurie : 

Which I will not recyte, though well I could, 

Who knowe theim to be great and manifolde : 

Yet one of theim I needs must here repeate, 

(For it concernes y* poynt wherof I treate) 

This mother for her lyfe holdes in her handes, 

The whole Revennewes of her daughters lands : 

♦ In the course of the first three months of the reign of James I. no less than 
seven hundred individuals were knighted. 
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She may alledge, That this was so agreed 
What tyme y* match was twixt y® heires decreed : 
And true it is, her tytle growes from thence, 
And she may holde them so without offence 
To th' Comon Lawe : But Court of Conscience 
And Natures lawe requyres great recompence, 
For that, and more great things her father left her, 
All which her Lady mother hath bereft her. 
God grante y* she in conscience ere she dye 
May for y' same her daughter satisfye 
In some good measure, y' departinge hence • 
It be noe burthen to her conscience. 



FINIS. 
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By John Booth, Shotley Bridge, co. Durham, 
v.- P. Surtees Society. 




I N* the last volume* an outline pedigree of the descent 
of the early generations of the great Ferrers family, 
with some account of the first seven Earls, was given 
to illustrate the account of Duffield Castle. There are various 
points m the early Ferrers' pedigree that have not yet been cleared 
up. As a contribution to further definite knowledge in this 
direction, I give extended copies of two early Ferrers charters 
that have not hitherto been published, and which are in my 
possession. 

The first of these, which is undated, is of so much interest that 
a fac-simile representation is given, on Plate V. The witnesses 
supply some links, hitherto unknown or uncertain, in the pedigree. 
Mention is made amongst the witnesses of Robert de Ferrers, 
brother of the Earl, and also of the two uncles of the Earl, Robert 
and Henry. William, Earl Ferrers, of the body of the charter, I 
believe to be the second of that name; he succeeded his father, 
who died at Acre in 1190, and died, it is said, of gout in 1246. 
Lucian and Ralph de Seila, of the charter, may be the family of 
Shirley, who were subfeudatories of the Ferrers, and afterwards 
became Ferrers of Chartley and Tamworth. 

The following is an extended transcript : — 

"Willelmus Comes de Ferrarius Omnibus hominibus suis et 
amicis clericis et laicis. Francis et Anglis presentibus et futuris 
Salutem. Sciant omnes me concessisse et hac presenti carta mea 

* Derbyshire A rchaological Society's Journal^ Vol. iv., pp. 1 18- 1 35. 
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confirmasse Luciano de Seila et heredibus suis tenere de me et 
heredibus meis totum tenementum suum quod tenuit de Radulfo 
de Seila scilicet per idem servicium quod fecit Radulfo de 
Seila scilicet per servicium dimidii militis et in super partem 
nemoris quam Radulfo filio Radulfi dedit in escambium propter 
communam quam habuit per totum boscum suiim et unum Cervam 
infra cressam ad meam fugam cum ipse mittet ad me et conredium 
ad hominem suum quem mittet ad me donee habeat cervum 
domini sui et hunc cervum dono ei in aumentum {sic) propter 
homagium et servicium suum hujus autem confirmacionis et 
donacionis sunt testes Robertus de Ferrarius frater comitis, 
Robertus et Henricus de Ferrarius avunculi comitis Henricus 
filius Walkelini Nicholaus filius Pagani tunc dapifer Robertus 
de Curetun Willelmus de Mungumberi Johannes de Boscheville 
Willelmus filius Hereberti Junior cum multis aliis.'* 

The other charter is a release of right of common of pasture in 
the manor of Wodeham Ferrers, in the county of Essex, to William 
de Ferrers. It is dated 29th October, 1254, the same year in 
which the third earl of that name met with his death through a 
fall into the Ouse. But if the date of his death be correctly given 
as April 5, 1254, the grantee in the charter must have been his 
son. To this charter a parchment label is attached with an oval 
seal, bearing a fleur-de-lis, but the marginal legend is illegible. 

"Omnibus has literas visuris vel audituris Willelmus Sperun 
salutem Noveritis me remisisse concessisse et quietum clamasse 
pro me et heredibus meis Willelmo de Ferrers et heredibus suis 
et omnibus hominibus suis et eorum heredibus et assignatis et 
Priori et Conventui de Bykenakcr et eorum successoribus et 
omnibus aliis tenentibus de feodo predicti Willelmi totum jus et 
clamium quod habui vel habere potui vel potero in communa 
pasturse in omnibus terris et tenementis proedictorum Willelmi de 
Ferrers et omnium tenentium suorum in manerio de Wodeham 

Ferreres viz de terris et tenementis ad hunc diem sine 

aliqua contradictione et calumpnia mei et heredum meorum in 
perpetuum. Pro hac vero remissione et quieta clamatione dedit 
mihi pserdictus Willelmus duas marcas argenti. In cujus rei 
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testimonium prsesentes literas sigilli mei munimine roboravi Hiis 
testibus Johanne de Bedenestede Petro Mareschallo Radulfo 
de Herun Willelmo de Sender, Sewale de Haningfeld Eadmundo 
filio Thomge de Purleg. Willelmo de Marisco et aliis-Datum apud 
Chelmerford die Jovis in Crastino apostolorum Simonis et Judse 
Anno regni Henrici filii regis Johannis tricessimo nono." 

At the hamlet of Bycknacre in the Parish of Woodham Ferris, 
its modern name, stood the Priory of Bykenaker, founded by 
Maurice Fitz Jeffrey prior to 1189, some remains of which still 
exist 

As throwing further light on the early Ferrers family, I may 
supplement these notes by the following extracts from a MS., also 
in my possession, which bears the following heading, **A Register 
of all the noble men of England sithence the conquest created," 
and which has been apparently compiled towards the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

" William Lord Ferrys the sonne and heyre of Robart Earle 
Ferrys and Darbye that forfyted his lands to King Henry III was 
Lord of Grobye in the right of Margaret his Grandmother second 
daughter and one of the heyres of Robert Quincy Earle of 
Winchester and Lord of Groby. This William Lord of Groby 
after the Atteynder of his father left the beareing of the Armes of 
Ferrys and bare the armes of Quincy. The heyres generall (sic) 
that did descend of this William Lord Ferrys of Groby was 
maryed to Edward Gray second sonne to Renold Lord Gray of 
Ruthers who had issue Sir Ihon (sic) Gray Knight father to 
Thomas Marquis Dorsett and Edward Gray Vyscount Lysley. 
The heyre male that discended of the same William Lord Ferrys 
of Groby is John Ferrys of Tajnworth." 

" William Lord Ferrys of Chartley second sonne to William 
Earle Ferrys and Darby brother to the aforesaid Robert Earle 
Ferrys and Darbye had issue of whom there did discend as heyre 
generall Anne Lady Ferrys of Chartley that was maryed to Sir 
Walter De Vereny Knight who in her right was Lord Ferrys of 
Chartley." 
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By W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 



[Continued from Vol, IX, ^ p, g^,\ 
1258. 

Jan. 13-29. Derby. Within 15 days of S. Hilary, 42 Henry IH. 

Between Roger de Becktone, Plaintiff, and Adam, son of Matthew 

of Langesdone and Albred his wife, Deforciants, 

Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants, in 

consideration of a sparrow-hawk, to Plaintiff, in fee, of a messuage 

with the appurtenances in Langesdone, at the yearly rent of 2d. 

for all service, custom, and exaction. 

Jan. 13-29. Same date. 

Between Hugh, Prior of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Lenton, 

Plaintiffs and Matthew de Haveresheg*, by Stephen de Jorz, 

his attorney. Deforciant, 

Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciant to 

Plaintiff, and to his successors, and to his church, in perpetuity, in 

frankalmoign, of the manors of Hulme and Dunstone ; at the 

yearly rent, during Deforciant's life, of £\o sterling for all custom 

and exaction ; such rent to cease at his death. Plaintiff took 

Deforciant and his heirs into all the benefits and prayers which 

should thenceforth take place in their church, 

Jan. 13-29. Derby. Same date. 

Between William de Breydeshale, Plaintiffs and Matthew de 
Haversege, and Anora his wife, by Stephen de Jorz,. their 
attorney, Deforciants, 

* The Editor much regrets that he is again only able to offer such a very- 
brief instalment of the Calendar of Fines, as it is invaluable for the purposes of 
Derbyshire history. He is bound to say that the fault does not rest with hinu 
Entirely fresh arrangements will, however, be made for their continuance. 
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Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants, in 
consideration of a sparrow-hawk, to Plaintiff, in fee, of 50 acres 
of land, with the appurtenances- in Lokhaye, at the yearly rent of 
25s. for all service, custom, and exaction. 

Jan. 13-29. Derby. Same date. 

Between Henry de Mapyltone, Plaintiffs and William, son of 
Robert Toly, Defarciani, 
Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciant, in con- 
sideration of 20s. sterling to Plaintiff, in fee, of one messuage, and 
60 acres of land, with the appurtenances in Knyvetone, at the 
yearly rent of id. for all service, custom, and exaction. 

Jan. 13-29. Derby. Same date. 

Between Henry le Lorimer, Plaintiffs and Peter le Flek and 
Matilda his wife, Defotciants, 
Grant by Deforciants, in consideration of 2 silver marks, to 
Plaintiff, in fee, of 2 acres of land, with the appurtenances in 
Littelchyrche. 

Jan. 13-29. Derby. Same date. 

Between the same, Plaintiffs and John, son of Jacob and Margery 
his wife, Deforciants, 
Release by Deforciants, in consideration of 2 silver marks, to 
Plaintiff, in fee, of one acre of land in Derby. 

Jan. 13-29. Derby. Same date. 

Between Margery, Abbess of S. Edith, Pollesworth, Plaintiffs and 
William le Morttyn, Deforciant, 
Release by Plaintiff, in consideration of 22 silver marks, to 
Deforciant, of 60s. arrears of an annual rent of 20s., and also all 
other arrears. 

January 14. Derby. The morrow of S. Hilary, 42 Henry HI. 

Between Geoffrey dc Langeleg*, Plaintiffs and Reginald de 
Dyneleswude and Alice his wife, Deforciants, 
Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants, in 
consideration of a sparrow-hawk, to Plaintifl, in fee, of 5 acres of 
land, and 3 acres of wood in Essovere ; performing, therefore, to 
the chief lords of the fee for Deforciants and the heirs of Alice all 
services pertaining to the aforesaid tenements. 

January 14. Derby. Same date. 

Between Henry le Clerk, of Crumford, Plaintiffs and Henry le 
Eyr, of Crumford, Tenant, 
Release by Plaintiff, in consideration of 4Qs. sterling, to Tenant 
in fee, of one messuage, and one oxgang of land in Crumford. 
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Jan. 14. Derby. Same date. 

Between Hugh, son of Robert Iweyn, Plaintiffs and John, son of 
Brun and Matilda his wife. Deforciants, 
.^_ Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants, in 

' ' '" ' consideration of 2 J silver marks, to Plaintiff, in fee, of a moiety of 

a messuage in Cesterfeud. 

January 14. Derby. Same date. 

Between Robert de Martham and Sarah his wife, Plaintiffs^ and 
Robert, son of Hewey, Deforciant, 
Of 40s. arrears of a yearly rent of 8s. 
And between Gerard de Suttone, Plaintiffs and the same. Deforciant, 
Y Of 40s. arrears of a yearly rent of 8s. 

\^ Acknowledgment by Deforciant that he owes the aforesaid rents 

as of the assignment of William de Ferrers, formerly Earl of 
"> Derby, who assigned them to Jordan de Suttone, father of Plaintiff 

V Sarah, of whom she is one of the heirs ; and to the father of Alice, 

formerly wife of Plaintiff Gerard, of whom she was another of the 
heirs ; and release by Plaintiffs to Deforciant of all such arrears, 
and likewise all damages occasioned thereby. 

Jan. 13— Feb. 3. Derby. Within 3 weeks of S. Hilary, 42 Henry HI. 

Between Thomas de Chaddesdene, Plaintiffs and William de 

Burgylum and Emma his wife. Tenants, 

Grant, on a recognizance of great assize, by Plaintiff to Tenants, 

j in fee, of one toft, three oxgangs, and 2 acres of land in 

j Chaddesdene, except 3 acres thereout — viz., one acre lying towards 

! the north in each field where the said oxgangs do lie, which are 

to remain to Plaintiff, in fee, at the yearly rent of 4s. 6d. for all 

service, custom, and exaction. 

Tan. 13 — Feb. 3. Derby. Same date. 

Between Alan Noel, by Robert Noel his son, his attomey> 

Plaintiffs and Henry de Herlawestone and Marjery his wife, 

Tettants, 

Grant by Plaintiff, in consideration of 3J silver marks, to 

Tenants in fee, of one toft, one oxgang, and 40 acres of land in 

Duffield. 

March 24 — April 23. Westminster. Within one month of Easter, 42 

Henry III. 

Between Nicholas de Henovere and Agnes his wife, PlaintiffSs 

and Geoffrey de Dethek and Hawys his wife. Deforciants, 

Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants to 

Plaintiffs, and to the heirs of Agnes, in fee, of a moiety of the 
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manors of Henovere, Langelege, and Milnehaye ; to be holden of 
the chief lords of the fee by the services pertaining to the same. 
Grant, in consideration thereof, by Plaintiffs to Deforciants, and 
to the heirs of Hawys, in fee, of the manor of Lutchurche, i6s. 
rents in Chelardiston, and one mark rent in Thorneton, to be 
holden of the chief lords of the fee ; performing therefor for the 
manor of Lutchurche, for Plaintiffs and the heirs of Agnes one 
penny at the feast of S. Martin ; and for the tenements in 
Chelardistone 2s. at the feast of S. James the Apostle ; and for 
the aforesaid tenement in Thometone id. at Eas'er ; and likewise 
performing the foreign services pertaining thereto for all service, 
custom, and exaction. 

May 3. Westminster. The morrow of the Ascension, 42 Henry III. 

Between Hugh de Gumay, Plaintiffs and Hugh, son of Reginald 
of Kelum and Beatrice his wife. Deforciants, 
Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants, in 
consideration of 35 silver marks, to Plaintiff, in fee, of one carucate 
of land in Cruche ; at the yearly rent of Jd. at Faster for all 
service, suit of court, custom, and exaction to IDeforciants and the 
heirs of Deforciant Beatrice pertaining ; and performing therefor 
to the chief lords of the fee for Deforciants and the heirs of 
Deforciant Beatrice all other services pertaining to the aforesaid 
land. 

June 25. Westminster. The morrow of S. John the Baptist, 42 Henry III. 
Between Alexander de Rammeseye and Hawys his wife, Plaintiffs^ 

and Matthew de Knyvetone, by Stephen de Irtone, his 

attorney, Tenant, 
Grant by Plaintiffs, to Tenant in fee, of a third part of the manor 
of Wolethorp, with the appurts., except 14 acres of land in the 
same manor, and of 2 messuages, 5 tofts, a third part of a mill, 
4 ox gangs, and 15 acres of land, 24s. 8d. rents in Turstone, 
Bradeleghe, and Knyvetone, which Plaintiffs did claim as the dower 
of Plaintiff Hawys in the freehold which belonged to Walter de 
Strattone, her former husband in the aforesaid vills. Grant, in 
consideration thereof, by Tenant to Plaintiffs of 17 acres of land 
in Bradeleghe, and 15 acres of land in Knyvetone upon Wynedone, 
which land they lately recovered against the said Tenant on an 
assize of novel disseisin, together with that toft and croft which 
Robert, son of Sybil, did some time hold in Bradelegh ; and with 
all that meadow and woods, plains, pastures, moors, waters, and 
ponds of which Plaintiffs were in seisin on the day of the date of 
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this fine ; to hold to the same Plaintiffs, of the chief lords of the 
fee, for the life of Plaintiff Hawys in the name of dower. Grant 
also by Tenant that Plaintiffs may have estovers of husbote and 
heibote, and for firewood, that is to say, in the haw and in the 
little wood of Bradeleghe by the view of Tenant's presters during 
the life of Plaintiff Hawys. Grant also by Plaintiffs, that as often 
as the pond of the said mill required repair, they would provide 
the cost as much as doth pertain to a third part of a moiety of the 
same pond. And moreover Tenant gave to Plaintiff 23J silver 
marks. 

June 24 — July 9. Westminster. Within 15 days of S. John the Baptist, 
42 Henry HI. 
Between Robert, son of John Ingerham, Plaintiffs and William, 
son of Robert Ingerham, Deforciant, 
Grant, on a plea of covenant, by Deforciant, in consideration of 
58 silver marks, to Plaintiff, in fee, of 2 is., rents in Maperlege, 
together with all that Deforciant held in fee of Plaintiff of the fee 
of the Earl of Ferrers in the same vill, and in Halun, Hanlege, 
and Smalege, on the day of the date of this fine ; to be holden of 
the chief lords of the fee, performing therefor all services pertain- 
ing thereto. Grant also by Deforciant to Plaintiff, for life, of all 
that he held in fee in Eytone on the day of the date, at the 
yearly rent of 2 silver marks, 10 quarters of wheat, lo quarters 
of rye, 10 quarters of barley, and 26 quarters of oats, and 6 cart- 
loads of hay at 5 terms, viz., at Michaelmas 3 quarters of wheat, 
3 quarters of rye, 4 quarters of barley, and 5 quarters of oats ; at 
Christmas, 20s., 3 quarters of wheat, 3 quarters of rye, 4 quarters 
of barley, and 6 quarters of oats ; at Lady Day, 6s. 8d., 3 quarters 
of wheat, 3 quarters of rye, and 5 quarters of oats, and at the 
Nativity of S. John the Baptist one quarter of wheat, and one 
quarter of rye, two quarters of barley, and 10 quarters of oats ; 
and at the feast of S. James 6 cartloads of hay for all service, cus- 
tom, and exaction ; and performing therefor to the chief lords of 
the fee all other services pertaining thereto. 

November 3. Westminster. The morrow of Souls, 43 Henry IH. 

Between Robert le Huceys, Plaintiffs and Henry de Esseburne, 

Tenant, 
And between the same, Plaintiffs and the same. Tenant, whom 
Richard de Herthil and Ellen his wife did vouch to warranty, 
and who did warrant them. 
Grant by Plaintiff, in consideration of 30 silver marks, to Tenant, 
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in fee, of two parts of a moiety of one knight's fee in Bradebume, 
and of a third part of a moiety of one knight's fee in the same vill. 

Nov. II — 18. Westminster. Within the octaves of S. Martin, 43 Henry III. 
Between William de Buketone, by Adam Quintin, his attorney, 
Plaintiff, and Philip Lovel, Ttnant. 

Grant by Tenant, in consideration of 30 silver marks, to 
Plaintiff, in fee, of one messuage, and 10 oxgangs of land in 
Bredestone. 

Nov. II — 25. Westminster. Within 15 days of S. Martin, 43 Henry IH. 

Between Robert de Dukenfeld, by Hugh de Dukenfeld, his 
attorney, Plaintiff, and Henry, Abbot of S. Mary de Pree, Lei- 
cester, Deforciant, 

Grant by Plaintiff, in consideration of 8 silver marks, to Defor- 
ciant and to his successors, and his church, in perpetuity, in 
frankalmoign, of the fourth part of the advowson of the church of 
Solgrene, free from all secular service and exaction, but rendering 
to Hugh, Plaintiffs son, for his life, 6s. 8d. yearly on the Quinzaine 
of S. Michael at the Abbey of Leicester. 

1259. 
Feb. 2-9. Within the octaves of the Purification, 43 Henry IIL 

Between William le Vavassure, Plaintiff, and Matilda de Stratlege, 

by Thomas de Quappelode, his attorney. Deforciant, 

Release, on a plea of covenant, by Deforciant to Plaintiff, in 

' fee, of 40 acres of land in Maperlege, and also that messuage and 

land held by her of Plaintiff in the same bill as dower. Grant 

also by Plaintiff, at the instance of Deforciant, to Quappelode, in 

fee, of all the aforesaid land and messuage, at the yearly rent of 

4s., and performing therefor the foreign service pertaining thereto 

for all service, suit of court, custom, and exaction to Plaintiff 

pertaining, and performing therefor to the chief lords of that fee, 

for Pit. and his heirs, all other services pertaining thereto. 

Robert, son of John Ingeram, of Nottmgham, puts in his claim. 
And Thomas le Sauner likewise puts in his claim. 

April 13 — May ii. Westminster. Within one month of Easter, 43 

Henry III. 

Between Alexander de Ramesey and Hawys his wife, Plaintiffs, 

and Roger de Strattone, Deforciant, 

Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter by Deforciant, in 

consideration of 32 silver marks, to Plaintiffs, and to the heirs of 

Plaintiff Alexander, in fee, of one messuage, one toft, 40 acres of 

land, 8 acres of meadow, and a third part of 300 acres of wood in 
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Bradelege, Holaund, and TInirstone, to wit, a third part of tlie 
haw of Bradelege, and a moiety of the wood called Hallekere, 
together with a third part of a moiety of the fishery and mill ponds 
of Bradelege, and also the homage and service of Henry de 
Esseburne, Hugh de Snelestone, and John the baker of Esseburne, 
for all their holdings in Bradelege, Campedene, and Thurstone, 
together with 16 acres of land in Knivetone lying upon Wynedone, 
at the yearly rent of 6d. for all service, suit of court, custom^ and 
exaction. 

May 23. Westminster. The morrow of the Ascension, 43 Henry III. 

Between Ralph Bugge, Plaintiffs and Richard, son of Ralph and 
Sarah his wife, Deforciants. 
Grant, on a plea of covenant, by Deforciants, in consideration 
o{ £\o sterling, to Plaintiff, in fee, of 15 acres of land in Leghes, 
at the yearly rent of id. at Christmas, for all service, suit of court, 
custom, and exaction. 

June 24 — ^July i. Westminster. Within the octave of the Nativity of S. 
John the Baptist, 43 Henry IH. 
Between Hugh, son of Ralph and Ralph his son, by Roger de 
Auvers, Hugh's attorney, Plaintiffs, and Geoffrey, Prior of 
Bridelingtone, by Geoffrey de BriJelingtone, Deforciant, 
Grant, on an assize of last presentation, by Deforciant, to 
Plaintiff Ralph, and that Plaintiff Hugh should this turn present 
his clerk to the Church of Elkesdone, and grant, in consideration 
thereof, by Plaintiffs, that after the death or cession of such clerk. 
Deforciants and their successors should present their clerk; and 
after the death or cession of such clerk, Plaintiffs, and the heirs of 
Plaintiff Ralph, should present their clerk ; and so alternately and 
successively for ever. 

November 3. Westminster. The morrow of Souls, 44 Henry HI. 

Between Roger de Strattone, Plaintiffs and Matthew de Knyveton, 
Tenant, 
Grant by Plaintiff to Tenant, in fee, of i messuage, i carucate, 
and 4 oxgangs of land, 2 tofts, 7s. 6d. rents in Wodethorpe, 5s. 
rents in Bradeleya, and 15s. iid. rents in Schurstone and Fentone, 
and two parts of a mill, and two parts of a moiety of a garden in 
Schurstone, and 2cxi. rents in Cornelege, and I2d. rents in 
Urlewike, 14s. rents in Cornelege, and one messuage and 
one oxgang of land in Schurstone. Grant also by Plaintiff, 
whom Thomas de Mapeltone vouched to warranty, and who 
did warrant him, of iss. iid. rents in Schurstone. Grant 
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also hy Plaintiff, whom Robert de Strattone vouched to warranty, 
and who did warrant him, of one messuage, one oxgang and six 
acres of land in Bradelege. Grant also by Plaintiff, whom John 
le Ro vouched to warranty, and who did warrant him, of one 
messuage and 5 acres of land in the same vill. At the yearly rent 
therefor and for all other which Tenant did hold of Plaintiff in the 
aforesaid vills on the day of the date of this fine, (d. at Easter for 
all service, suit of couit, custom, and exaction. 
Nov, 3. Westminster. Same date. 

Between Ralph Bugge, Plaintiffs and Elias de Jorr and Isolda his 
wife. Deforciants, 
Grant, on a plea of warranty of charter, by Deforciants, in 
consideration of a sparrow-hawk, to Plaintiff, in fee, of 3^ oxgangs 
of land in Uvethorpe, performing therefor the royal service 
pertaining to the same for all service, suit of court, aid, custom, 
and exaction. 
John, son of Isolda, doth put in his claim. 
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Homan Utmaim at Hittle fester. 



By W. Thompson Watkin. 




IN digging the foundation for some cottages,* in the 
summer of 1886, at Little Chester (Derventio), Mr. 
A. Seale Haslam found several specimens of Roman 
pottery, at depths varying from three to four feet from the present 
surface. These are represented on Plate VI, 

No. I. is a vessel 4J inches in height, and 4f inches in width 
at the widest part. It is of pale light red ware, and from this 
fact, combined with the shape, it is probably of local manufacture. 

No. II. is 6J inches in height, and 5 f inches at the widest part. 
It is of a dull brown colour. It is rudely ornamented with 
diagonal lines, scratched upon it with some sharp instrument, 
forming a sort of lozenge pattern. As in other examples, these 
lines commence a little below the neck of the vessel. This vessel, 
though not of the orthodox " Upchurch *' colour (a bluish black), 
seems decidedly of Upchurch ware. It strongly resembles the 
largest in Mr. Knight*s group of Upchurch vessels in CV//, Roman^ 
and Saxon (first edition plate opposite p. 210), and its colour is 
similar to three other vessels, from the same site, engraved in 
colour in Intellectual Observer^ October, 1865, pp. 161 and 163. 
When found, this vessel was about half full of calcined wheat. 

No. III., which is about 4 inches high, is a bowl 6| inches in 
diameter in its widest part, and of a grayish colour. It is also 



*The site of these finds can be identified, as Mr. Haslam has given to the 
cottages the name of " Roman Camp." 
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probably Upchurch ware. A good example of this class of vessel 
was found at Manchester, and its shape is a common one. 

No. IV. is a fragment of a vessel of rather rude work, which 
seems to be of Upchurch ware likewise. It is 4 inches by 4 in 
its greatest dimensions, and darker in colour than No. III. It 
has a rude ornament of bands and triangular punctures. 

Nos. V. and VI. are portions of ** Samian " bowls. Both have 
the " festoon and tassel *' pattern as a band in their upper portion. 
No. V. has the nude figures of a male and female, with a portion 
of a third male figure. It has been described as a "bathing 
scene," which seems probable. The size of this fragment is 4^ 
inches by 4, whilst that of No. VI. is 3J inches by 3 J. The latter 
has a representation of a hunting scene. 

No. VII. is the neck of a large one-handled water jar of cream 
colour externally, and probably of local manufacture. It is 3J 
inches high. 

At the same time and place some coins* were found, twelve of 
which were sent to me by the Rev. Dr. Cox for examination. I 
found them to be as follows : — 
DOMITIAN. 2nd brass.— I^ev. obhterated. 
ANTONINVS PIVS. 2nd brass. — J^ev. BRITANNIA. 

Figure of Britannia seated to /, with spear, &c. S. C. 

in exergue. 
VICTORINVS. 3rd brass.— Two examples. J^ev. of both 

obliterated as to legend. Both bear a standing figure to /. 
3rd brass. — A coin which, by its style, is 

about the same age, /.f., that of "The Thirty Tyrants," 

circa a.d. 265-270. Obverse totally obliterated. Rev. 

ANNONA. AVG. Annona standing to /. 
CARVS. 3rd brass.— i?m PAX. EXERCITI. Peace standing 

to /. In exergue P. xxi. 
ALLECTVS. 3rd brass.— i?^. PROVIDENTIA. AVG. 

Providence standing. 

* The station of Derventio, or Little Chester, has been very prolific of 
coins of widely different dates, proving that the station was occupied during 
nearly the whole of the period of the Roman sway in Britain. See Derbyshire 
Archceological Society s Journal^ Vol. vii., pp. 75-8. 
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CONSTANS. 3rd brass (or rather in size a minim). — Rev, 

VICTORIA. D D. AVGG. NN. Two Victories, facing 

each other, holding wreaths. In exergue TRS. 

There were also three ** second brasses," which, by the style, are 

of early emperors, apparently between Domitian and Commodus, 

but the legends, etc., are totally obliterated. A fourth excessively 

worn may be Roman, but it is difficult to judge. A Scotch 

halfpenny of Charles II. was found on the same site. The Roman 

coins range over 250 years. Except that of Carus, they are in bad 

condition. Coins of this emperor are rare in Britain. 



*In addition to the coins forwajded to Mr. Watkin, there were 
seven other brass coins, apparently Roman, that are absolutely 
illegible and corroded away; a Scotch halfpenny of Charles II. ; 
and a thin piece of brass metal bearing on one side a crown sur- 
mounting an heraldic rose (the arms of the county of Derby), and 
the initials D. V. C. The last proves to be a button, with the 
shank on the other side worn away. It was thought that this 
might have been from the uniform of some Sheriffs officer of the 
past, the High Sheriff being termed Vice- Comes in official Latin, 
and sometimes appending to his name in the two last centuries the 
initials V. C. But Mr. VVatkin's surmise seems far more probable, 
namely, that it was a uniform button of the old volunteer move- 
ment of the beginning of this century, and that the initials stand 
for ** Derbyshire Volunteer Corp.'' 

Besides the coins, there were two fragments of metal found, 
one a small, much corroded piece, that may have formed part of a 
brass bracelet or the rim of a coin; the other a flat piece of 
broken brass, about | inch thick, and i^ long by i inch broad, 
the use of which it would be idle to conjecture. 

There was also unearthed a small crescent-shaped brass fibula 
or brooch, the pin of which is broken. It is only | of an inch 
in length. The surface of the crescent is slightly raised at the 
edges, and it bears traces of having carried a red enamel. It has 
been a charming little ornament when new. 

* For this and for the next two paragraphs the Editor is responsible. 
1 1 
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*Two portions of querns or hand-mills were found at the same 
time and place. They are both of millstone grit, the larger being 
of much coarser material than the smaller. 

The largest (fig. i) measures 20 inches in diameter, 2 J inches 
thick at the edges, and 3 inches at the centre. The circular hole 
in the centre is 2J inches in diameter. 



Figure i. 

The smaller one (fig. 2) measures 16 inches in diameter, is 
li inch thick at the edges, and 4 inches in the centre. The 
circular hole in the centre is ij inch in diameter. 



r-^^TP^ 



Figure 2. 

In vertical section the grinding surface of the larger one 
presents a gentle swell towards the centre, the curve forming a 
shallow double ogee. That of the smaller one is more precipitous, 
and the centre conversely circumscribed to form a boss of some 
3 or 4 inches in diameter. The under surfaces are roughly flaked 
(no tool marks being visible) into shape ; that of the larger one is 
concave and truly wrought, while that of the smaller one is 
roughly flat. The sides also present a diflierence — that of the 
larger stone is extremely well and truly executed by ** pecking" (as 
has been observed in this issue of \.\it Journal with regard to the 
Haddon Field's quern), and instead of being vertical it is on the 
taper, like that of a bung, the top surface representing the 
grinding surface of the stone. The smaller stone has undergone 
such long use, that the original shape of its side is obliterated. 

The central hole of the larger stone is of equal diameter 
throughout, and it is of good workmanship ; that of the other 
stone is peculiar, it seems to have been roughly ground out from 

* The description of the querns has been kindly supplied by Mr. John Ward. 
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both surfaces with some conical instrument until the two holes 
met, the result being that while it is about i^ in. diameter at the 
surfaces, it is reduced to ^ in, in the middle. 

There can be little doubt that these are the lower stones of two 
querns, and that the pins that carried the upper stones were 
inserted in the above mentioned holes, the only difficulty being 
the awkward shape of that of the smaller stone. The boss of 
the smaller one, described above, suggests a corresponding hole 
or depression in the missing upper stone ; the long use that this 
lower stone shows signs of having undergone having worn down 
the rest of its surface to its present condition. 

The question naturally suggests itself, why are the upper stones 
of these two querns, and of so many others that have been 
discovered, missing ? Was it not a frequent custom to use some 
hard non-gritty stone for the upper stones ? If so, one upper 
stone might wear out many lower ones, which would then be 
discarded, and found in greater abundance. 

The quern fragment from Haddon Fields (Plate II. of this 
volume) is of a ruder and more lumpy character than those of the 
Roman station at Little Chester.* 



* In Sainter's K ambles Round Macclesfield is a lithograph and brief de- 
scription of a quern found at Danes Moss. It resembles the Little Chester 
examples in lightness of appearance. 
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Crowshaw, Wm., 63 

D. 

Dakin, Margaret, 63 ; 

Robert, 63 ; Wm., 63 
Dance, John, 63 
Danton, Jo., 63 
Dantry, Tristram, 136 
Daore, Margaret, 63 
Dawkins, Professor 

Boyd, 48, 55 
Dawkwell, Michael, 63 
Denum, John de, 25 
Despencer, Hugo le, 24 
Dethek, Geoffrey de, 153 
Devereux, Sir William, 

88 
Devonshire, Earl of, 29 
Diacroft, Cathe., 63 ; 

Edward, 63 
Domitian, 161 
Dorchester, Marquess 

of, 33 
Dounlow, Elzth., 63 ; 

Robt., 63 
Dowman, Edward, 63 
Downe, Susan, 103 
Drabble, Geo., 63 ; Jana, 

63 ; Thos., 63 
Duke, Richard, 63 
Dunhow, Elzth., 63 
Dukenfeld, Hugh de, 

156 ; Robert de, 156 
Duversal, 106 
Dyheleswude, Alice, 152; 

Reginald de, 152 

E. 

Eaton, Eleanor, 63 ; 
Francisca,64 ; Helena, 
64 ; Jo., 63 ; John, 
63 ; Richard, 64 ; 
Wm., 63 

Ebbeth, Nic, 64 



Edward I., 94 ; VL, 81 

Elde, Anthony, 64 
Eliva, Francisca, 64 ; 

Nic, 64 
Elizabeth, Queen, 56-59, 

71, 81, 86, 89, 92 
Ellis, Elzth., 64; Robt., 

64 
EI mis, Nic, 64 
Else, Mr. Sam, 27 
Elstoft, Thos., 64 
Elson, Edward, 64 ; 

Elennora. 64 
Elslon, £liza., 64 ; 

Margt., 64 ; Milicent, 

64 
Eltofte, Thomas, 60 
Elverston, Mch., 60 
Elvidge, Nich., 64 
Essebume, Henry de, 

155, 157 
Essex, Earl of, 123 
Evans, Mr. Jno., 54 
Evelyn, 35, 36 
Everard, Alicia, 64 ; 

Jane, 99 ; John 64, 99 
Eyr, Henry le, 152 
Eyre family, 64 

F. 

Fairfax, Lord, 26 
Fanacourt, Gerard de, 25 
Fearne, Elzth., 64 
Fearnley, E. A., 64 
Fentham, Isaac, 33 
Fenton, Emma, 103 
Fernando, Mr., 137 
Fernihough, William, 

98, lOI 
Ferrars, Earl of, 19 ; 

William, 23, 153 
Ferrars family, 148-150; 

Edward, in ; Sir 

Humphrey, 135 
Fidler, Beatrice, 64 
Finch, John, 40, 43, 44 
Fishbourne, John, 64 
Fitz Ailrul, Hugh, 23 
Fitz Gamell, Robert, 24 
Fitz Gilbert, Henry, 23 
Fitz Geoffrey, Maurice, 

150 
Fitz Herbert, Dorothy, 

64 ; Edward, 64 ; 

Nicholas, 24; Wm., 

79 
Fitz Payn, Godfrey, 23 
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Fitz William, Peter, 19 
Flek, Matilda de, 152 ; 

Peter de, 152 
Fletcher, George, 19 ; 

Paul, 29, 36 
Foliott, Jordanus, 25 ; 

Richard, 25 
Foljambe, Anna, 64 ; 

Godfrey, 64 
Ford, John, 64 
Fox, Anthony, 64 ; 

Cathe., 60, 64 ; 

Eleanor, 64 ; Joha., 

64 ; John, 59 
Franceys, 30 ; Ralph, 

43 
PVanks, Mr. Augustus, 

55 
Frechville, Mr., 31 
Freemantle, Rich., 64 
Freer, Rev. T. H., 72 
Freshville, John, 33 
Frogatt, Jo., 60 
Frost, Thos., 59, 65 
Fulbrooke, Walter, 65 
Fulwood, Walter, 65 

G. 

Ganes, Thos., 65 
Garrett, Martha, 65 
Gellvye, Humphrey, 103 
Gerard, Sir Thomas, 95 
Gerrard, Elzth., 65 ; 

John, 65 
Giffard, Roger, 65 ; 

Cassandra, 79 ; Sir 

John, 79 
Gilbert, Anna, 65 
Gill, Anne, 65 ; Richard, 

65 

Glossop, Maria, 65 
Goldyngton, Richard, 26 
Godfrey, 16 
Goodman, 85 
Goodwyn, John, 65 
Gray, Edward, 150 
Greatorex, Augustine, 
65 ; Eliza, 65 ; Robert, 

65 
Greaves, Eleanor, 65 
Gree, John, 65 
Green, John, 65 ; Lucia, 

65 ; Mary, 65 
Greenhough, Dr., 48, 51 
Greenwell, 52 
Greensmith, Maria, 65 ; 

Thos., 65 



Gregory, Elzth., 65 ; 

Emma, 65 
Grendon, Serlo de, 19 ; 

William de, 19 
Groby, Lord of, 150 
Gurnay, Hugo de, 154 

H. 

Halfhid, Mr. Jeremie, 

44,45 
Hall, Thos., 65; Wm., 

60, 65 
Hallam, Anna, 65 ; 

Edmund, 26 ; Wm. 

65 
Haningeld, Sewale de, 

150 
Hanselyn, Margery de, 

19 ; W^illiam de, 19 
Hanson, Wm., 65 
Hare, Mr., 128 
Harestaffe, John, 71-147 
Harrison, Margt., 65 ; 

Rich., 65 
Hart, W. H., F.S.A., 

151 

Harvey, Charles, 43 ; 

Sebastian, 94, 109, 

129, 137 
Haslam, Mr. A. Seale, 

159 
Hauxrell, Edward, 66 ; 

William, 66 
Haver. 43 
Haveresheg, Anova de, 

151 ; Matthew de, 151 
Hawfield, Alice, 65 
Hawksworth, John, 59, 

65 
Hay ford, Dennis, 30 
Heald, Anthony, 60, 65 ; 

Fras., 65 ; Margt., 65 
Heape, Michaell, 102 
Hemingway, 44 
Hene, Alicia, 65 ; 

Edward, 65 
Henry I., 18, 19; lU., 

24, 80; v., 19, 76; 

VL, 26; VIL, 81; 

VHL, 22, 26, 56, 75, 

76,81 
Henovere, Agnes, 153 ; 

Nicholas, 153 
Heriz, William de, 18 
Herlawestone, Henry 

de, 153; Margery de, 

153 



Herlhil, Ellen, 155 ; 

Rich., 155 
Herum, Radulfode, 150 
Hesketh, Sir Thomas, 

"3, 141 
Heveningham, Anthony, 

75 ; Dorothy, 75 
Hewston, Ed., 65 ; 

Elzth., 65 
Hezall, Geoi^e, 65 ; 

Maria, 65 
Hickling, Eliz., 66 
Hide, Maria, 66 ; Roger, 

66 
Hill, Alice, 65; Thos., 

66 
Hodne, 106 
Hodgkinson, Edith, 66 ; 

Robt., 66 
Hollingsworth, Wm., 66 
Holland, John de, 26 
Hood, Fred, 66 
Horsley, Geoffrey de, 23 
Howard, H., 36 
Huceys, Robert le, 155 
Hunter, 30, 35 ; Henry, 

66 
Hyde, Agnes, 10 1 ; 

Anthony, 103 ; Henry, 

lOI 

L 

Ingerham, lohn, 155, 
156 ; Robert, 155, 
156; William, 155 

Ingram, 43 

Irtone, Stephen de, 154 

Iweyn, Hugh, 153 ; 
Robert, 153 

J. 

Jackson, Fras., 60 ; 

Robert, 94, 109 
James L, 58, 59, 71, 81 
Jardien, Mr., 38 
Jelett, Eliz., 66 
Jenings, Mr., 30 
Jenkinsons, the, 29 
Jenyson, Maria, 66 ; 

Matthew, 66; Michael, 

66 
Jewett, Jane, 66 ; Peter, 

66 
Jorans, Peter, 66 
John, King, 19, 22, 80 
Johnson, Adam, 66 ; 

Cuthbert, 66 
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Joor, Elias de, 158 ; 

Isolda, 158 
Jorz, Stephen de, 151 

K. 

Kempe, Rich., 66 
Kent, Earl of, 26 
Kerry, Rev. Chas., 16 
Kinder, Philip, 27 
Kirkland, Elzth., 66 
Kitching, Joa, 66 
Kitte, Thos., 66 
Knight, Mr., 159 
Knyvetone, Matthew 
de, 154, 157 



Lacke, Dionisius, 66 
Lambe, Matthew, 42 
Lancaster, Earl of 26, 
Langford, Mary, 60 
Langley, Geoflrey de, 

152 
Larone, Robt., 66 
Laurence, Giles, 66 ; 

John, 66 
Lea, Anna, 66 ; Oliver, 

66 
Leake, Eras., 66, 122 
Lenton, Richard, 66 
Lester, Eliz , 66; II y., 

66 
Levesey, Henry, 66 
Lister, Henry, 59 
Littleton, Edward, 75, 
88, 111-115, 118, 123, 
124; Margaret, 88, 
III ; Mary, 75 ; Ric- 
hard, III 
Livesay, Dr., 77 
Locke, J as., 66 
Longdon, Geo., 67 ; 
Margaret, 67 ; Robt., 

67 
Longford, Nic, 67 
Lorine, Henry le, 152 
Lowe, George, 59 
Lovell, Philip, 156 
Lucas, Robt,, 67 
Luther, 58 

M. 

Macun, William le, 23 
Madeley, Rich., 67 
Madsfield, Eliz., 6^ 



Madeley, Rich., 59 
Magson, John, 30, 36 
Malet, Walter, 22, 23 
Manstield, Eliz., 60; 
Lord, 36 ; Will, 136 
Mapeltone, Thomas de, 

157 
Mapyltone, Henry de, 

152 
Marescal, Cathe., 67 
Mareschalls, Petro. 150 
Marisco, Willemo de. 

ISO 
Markham, George, 36 
Marriott, Mr., 38 
Marshall, Joyce, 103 
Marthan, Robt de, 153; 

Sarah, 153 
Mary, Queen, 56 
Mason, Hugh, 43 
Mazin, Captain, 30 
Mellor, Thos., 67 
Merrye, John, 67 ; 

Henry, 67 ; Margaret, 

67 
Meverell, Mrs., 98 
Milward, Agneta, 67 ; 

Colonel, 30 ; Nic, 67 
Milnhouse, Francisca, 

67 

Minur, Henry le, 24 
Montford, Peter de, 24 
Montgomery, 94, 106 ; 

Anne, 80 ; Eliz., 98 ; 

Helen, 145 ; Philip 
. de, 80 
Morgan, 117 
Mork, George, 67 
Morris, Isabflla, 67 ; 

John, 67 ; Rich , 67 ; 

Thos., 60, 67; 

William, 67 
Morton, Eliz., 67 
Morttyn, William le, 152 
Moseley, John, 33 
Moungomcjie, Sir John, 

79 
Mungumberi, Johannes 

de, 149 
Murphy, Edmund, 36 
Muschamp, Robert de, 



N. 

Nephew, Eras., 67 
Newcastle, Marquess of, 
29» 35» 36 



Newton, Elezeus, 67 ; 
Dorothy, 67 ; Mr., 

30» 31, 41 

Noel, Alan, 153; Ro- 
bert, 153 

Norfolk, Duke of, 26 

Norkell, Wm., 67 

Normanville, Thomas, 

24 
North, Agnes, 67; Anna, 

67 ; Thos., 67 ; Wm., 

67 
Norton, Hy., 67 
Norwell, William, 67 
NorwoxxJ, William, 67 
Nunn, 43 

O. 

Oberling, Constance, 67 
Oldacre, Alice, 67 ; Ro- 
bert, 67 
Oliver, John, 100 
Onley, Margaret, 78 
Orrel, Eliz., 67 ; Maria, 

67 
Osborne, Sir Thomas, 

29 
Overton, Bishop, 117 



Padley, Anna, 68; Ed- 
mund, 68 ; Francisca, 
68 ; Humphrey 68 
Palfreyman, Nic, 68, 
Palmer, Jo., 168 ; Joane, 

103 
Parker, Helen, 68 ; 

Roger le, 23 ; Steeven, 

72 
Parson, Wm., 60 
Parkes, John, 102 
Parsons, Wm., 68 
Paselow, Joha, 68 ; 

Elzth., 68 
Pattrick, John, 100 
Pawson, 68 
Peach, William, 68 
Peerson, Walter, 98, loi 
Pellett, Mr., 30, 40, 43 
Pemberton, Thomas, 43 
Pembroke, Earl of, 26 ; 

Ronald de, 25 
Pemburgge, 106 
Pen, Edward, 68 
Phillips, Mr. Jerome, 42 
Pickering, John, 60 
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Pipard, John, 25 
Plimer, Marg., 103 
Plompton, Anna, 68 ; 

Francesca, 68 ; 

Francis, 68 ; Peter 68 
Poole, 38 ; Edward, 

1 19; Ellen, 68; 

Elzth., 68; Maria, 68 
Pole, Mr. Edward, 99 
Pollet, Peter, loo 
Port, Sir John, 98 
Porter, Mr., 45 
Powtrell, Cassandra, 68 ; 

Dorothy, 59 ; Elenor, 

59; Mrs., 59; Walter, 

68 
Powys, Baron, 92 
Proud low, Agneta, 68 ; 

George, 68 
Pudsey, Eliz., 68 
Purleg, Edmunds de, 

no; Thomas de, no 
Pype, 106 

Q. 

Quappelode, Thomas de, 

156 
Quartermayne, 106 
Quincy, Robert, 150 
Quinton, Adam de, 156 

R. 

Rammesey, Alexander 

de, 154, 156; Hawys 

de, 154-156 
Rawlin, Jana, 68 ; John 

68; Nic, 68; Wm., 

68 
Repington, Lady,. Ill ; 

Sir John, 1 1 1 
Revill, Edward, 68 
Reynes, Nic, 68 
Richard I., 18 
Richmond, Earl of, 26 
Ridge, Eliz., 68 ; 

Dorothy, 68 ; Thomas- 

ine, 68 ; Wm., 68 
Roades, Jo., 68 
Roche, Rowland, 68 
Roide, Maria, 68 
Rolston, Arthur, 68 ; 

Christa, 68 ; Matilde, 

68 
Roper, John, 43 
Rose, W., 68 
Rosea, Rich. , 68 



Rosell, Patricius, 19 
Rosello, Robert de, 1 7 
Rossell, Patrick, 19 
Row, Geo., 32, 34 ; 

Sam., 32, 34 
Rowland, Ed., 68 
Kushton, Anna, 69 



Sacheverells, the, 28 

Sainter, 163 

Salisbury, Marquis 'of, 

no 
Sand ford, Maria, 69 
Sandiacre, Geoffrey de, 

25 ; Peter de, 19, 22 ; 

Richard, 23 
Sault, John, 102 
Sauner, Thomas le, 1 56 
Sawther, Jo., 69 
Scarsdale, Lord, 37, 45 
Scattergood, Richard, 

103 
Scott, Dorothy, 69 ; 

Rev. Canon, 105 
Searle, Mr. John, 41 
Sedons, Chas., 69 ; Nic, 

69 

Seila, Lucian de, 148, 
149; Ralph de, 148, 
149 
Seneler, Willelmde, 150 
Sewell, family, 69 
Shaw, Geo., 69 
Sheldon, Joseph, 44 
Sheeting, Constance, 69 
Sherwin, Constance, 69; 
John, 73 ; Thos., 73 ; 
Wm., 72 
Shewell, Wm., 69 
Shirley, Sir Ralph, 25 ; 

family of, 148 
Sidons, Chas. ,69 ; Nic, 

69 ; Richard, 69 
Simpson, William, 30 
Sit well, Edward Degge, 
Esq., 20; George, 
28-36, 43, 44 ; Fran- 
cis, 32 ; Mr. Hervey, 
21 
Skynner, Rich., 69 
Sled, Mr., 43 
Smelter, Will., 60 
Smith, Mr. Ralph, 37 
Smyth, Anna, 69 ; 

Cathe., 69 ; Thos., 69 
Smylter, Wm., 69 



Snelestone, Hugh de, 

157 
Sorby, Roger, 69 
Spencer, Eizth., 69 
Spernor, 106 
Spilman, Clement, 69 
Spying, Peter, 69 
Stackpole, 106 
Stally, Elzth., 69 
Stanhope, Anna, 69 ; 

Edward, 69; Thomas, 

26 
Staniforth, Samuel, 36 
Stanley, Alice, 79 ; Sir 

Edward, 92, 97 ; Sir 

Humphrey, 79 
Starkey, Tho., 44 
Statham, Geo., 69 
Steel, Mr., 40 
Steet, William, 69 
Stoke, Thomas, 102 
Stradley, Samson de, 19 
Stratlege, Matilda de, 

156 
Strattone, Robert de, 

158; Roger de, 156, 

157 
Strelleys, the, 76 
Strickland, 43 
Stubley, Maria, 69 ; 

Edward, 69 
Suttone, Gerard de, 1 53 ; 

Jordan de, 153 
Swetman family, 69 
Swetman, Thos., 60 
Swynnerton family, 75- 

79 ; Thos., 100 ; 

Dorothy, 100 
Sydall, Dorothy, 69 ; 

Robert, 69 
Syddall, Croth, 60 ; 

Marg., 60; Robert, 

69 
Sydney, Sir Henry, 117 

T. 

Talbot, 83 

Talboys, Margaret, 82 ; 

Sir Gilbert, 82, 83 
Talliatoris, Henry, 24 
Taylor, Oliver, 70 
Thomason, Mary, 70 
Thompson, Edward, 70 
Thornley, Ann, 70 ; 

Thos., 70; 
Toly, Robt., 152 ; Wm., 

152 
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Tomson, Mr., 42, 43 
Torre, Helena, 70 ; 

Robert, 70 
Townshend, Justice, 75, 
113, 117, 130, 131, 
136-141, 146 ; Sir 
Henry, 75, 81 ; Sir 
Robert, 81 ; Sir Roger, 
81 
Treamtan, 106 
Trubshaw, Andrew, 43 ; 

James, 43 ; Mr., 37 
Tryckytt, Henry, 136 
Tunstead, Fras., 70 
Turner, Alice, 70 ; To., 

70 
Turton, John, 103 ; 

Vernon, 102 
Twyford, Henry de, 26 
Tybetot, Robert, 25 
Tyler. 43 

V. 

Vavasour, Williara de, 
22 



Vavassure, William le, 

156 
Venables, Mr., 100 
Vereny, Sir Walter de, 

150 
Vernon family, 71-147 



W. 

Walker, Wm., 70 
Ward, John, 3, 5, 9, 47, 

162 
Warne, Robert, 104 
Washington, William, 

115 

Waterhouse, Jo., 70 ; 

Wm., 70 
Wakin, W. Thompson, 

159, 161 
Westcote, 106 
Western, Mr., 30, 40, 

43 
Whaldene, Joha., 70 
Wheylee, Thos., 70 
Whitall, Helena, 70 



Whiteley, Nic, 70 ; 

Wm., 70 
Whitgift, Archbishop, 

117 
Wilcockson, Cathe., 70 
Wigfall, Henry, 28, 29 
Wilde, Edward, 70 
Wildbrockson, 70 
Wilkin, Elzth., 70 ; 

Miles, 60, 70 
Willbeuf, Ralph de, 19 
Witherings, Thomas, 

103 
Womersley, John, 70 
Wood, Wm., 70 
Wright, Isabella, 70 ; 

Mr.. 38; Thomas, 70 
Wudehus, Thomas de, 

23 

Y. 

Yeatman, Mr. Pym, 

27, 56 
Yelverton, Serjeant, 135 
Yollope, Frances, 70 
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Almeton, i8 
Amington, ill 
Ashover, I 
Aspley, 80, 87, 145 
Aston, 94, 106 

B. 

Bad-Bertrich, 5 
Bakewell, 47, 62, 64 
Barbadoes, 29, 41, 42 
Barlboro', 68 
Barley, 66, 69 
Barlow Lees, 36 
Barton, 61 

Barton Blount, 61, 67 
Bawtry, 42, 43 
Belsham, 61 
Bentley, 65 
Birmingham, 37, 43 
Blackburn, 58 
Bolsover, 23, 62 
Bonsall, 6 
Boston, 44 
Bradebum, 156 
Bradeleghe, 154- 158 
Brad well, 77 
Breadsall, 25, 26, 44 
Bredestone, 156 
Bretby, 63. 66, 67 
Broome Ridding, 34 
Broughton, 69, 95, 108 
Bruncliff, 51 
Bushy Park, 32-34 
Bycknacre, 150 



Cader Idris, 9, 10 
Campedene, 157 
Cannock, 80 
Carberton Forge, 33, 35 
Carter Hall, 29 



Castleton, 83 
Cestrefeud, 153 
Chaddesden, 26, 153 
Chapel-en-le- Frith, 6 1 
Chapeltown Furnace, 30 
Chartley, 150 
Chelardistone, 154 
Cheshire, 30, 74, 75 
Chester, 81, 117 
Chesterfield, 44, 63-70 
Clayton, 22 
Clipstone, 29, 33, 36 
Cole Harber, 43 
Conksbury Bridge, 47 
Cornelege, 157 
Costock, 17 
Cotgrave, 17, 22 
Cotingstock, 17, 18 
Coventry, 73, 104, 117 
Coxbench, 24 
Crich, 69, 70 
Cruche, 154 
Cruniford, 152 
Cuckney Forge, 33, 35 

D. 

Dale, 19, 20 
Dane's Moss, 163 
Denby, 16, 19 
Depedale, 20 
Derventio, 159, 160 
Derby, 24-28, 44, 126, 

136, 151-153 

Derbyshire, I, 2, 17, 
23-27, 42, 47, 56-64, 
66,68, 71,74, 76, 90, 
91, 126, 136, 151, 158 

Dover, 76 

Dron field, 64, 68, 70 

Dudley, 40 

Duffield, 62, 65, 69, 148, 

153 

Dunstone, 151 
Durham, 148 



Eckington, 29, 32, 36, 

42, 68 
Edinburgh, 51 
Edlaston, 67 
Eifel, 3, 5 
Elkestone, 157 
Elton, I 
Ely, 25 

Ember Lane, 6 
England, 28, 76, 92, 120 
Essex, 71, 93, 106, 123, 

149 
Essington, 80, 102, 145 
Essovere, 152 
Etwall, 60, 61, 63, 65, 

68,69 
Eyam, 60, 63, 65, 68 
Eyton, 155 



F. 



Felmtrsham, 25 
Flodden Field, 26 
Flushing, 120 
Foremark, 66 
Foxbrooke Furnace, 

32-34, 37, 39 
France, 76, 100 



Gainsborough, 42 
Gal way, 19 
Germany, 3, 19 
Giants' Causeway, 3 
Glossop, 66, 68, 70 
Gresley, 60, 62^ 68 
Grobv, 150 
Gruyere, 5 
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H. 

Haddon, 47-49, 55, 74- 
79, 83, 88, 134, 162, 

163 
Hallam, 16 
HaluD, 155 
Hampton, 80 
Hanlege, 155 
Haslington, 75 
Hathersage, 61-70 
Hawsworth, 70 
Hazelbach, 76, 83-87 
Henovere, 154 
Htrdebi, 16 
Hcyfield, 62, 68-70 
Hilton, 75, 79, 80, 102, 

144, 145 
Holaund, 157 
Holland, 42 
Horeston or Harestan, 

16-27 
Horngraben Valley, 3 
Horsley, 16-27 
Houndshill, 75, 88, 106, 

144 
Hull, 37, 42, 43 
Hulme, 151 
Huntington, 80 

I. 

Ireland, 19, 76, 100 

J. 

Jerusalem, 18, 22 

K. 

Keg worth, 68 
Kilbourn, 17, 19 
Kirk Hallam, 122 
Kirk Langley, 61, 63, 

70 
Knyvetone, 152, IS4» 

»57 



Lancashire, 22 
Lancaster, 146 
Largesdone, 151 
Langeleye, 154 
Lathkill Valley, 47 
Leicester, 156 
Leith, 84 
Lenton, 16-18,25, 151 



Lichfield, 73, 104, 117, 

132 
Lincolnshire, 38, 40, 44 
Little Chester, 159, 160, 

163 
Littlechyrche, 152 
Litchurch, 22, 26 
London, 30-32, 37-44, 

89, 92, 96, 114, "7, 

120, 124, 130, 139 
Longford, 60-70 
Ludlow, 92 
Lullington, 70 
Lutchurche, 154 

M. 

Mackley, 94, 96, 99, lOi 
Manchester, 160 
Maperley, 155, 156 
Mapleton, 61 
Marchington, 98, 106 
Marston, 94, 103 
Marston-on-Dove, 136 

Woodhouse, 98 

Matlock, 2 

Bath, I 

Miller's Dale, I 
Millington, 30 
Milnehaye, 154 
Morley, 21 
Mosenberg, 3 

N. 

Newstead Priory, 22 
Norbury, 61-70 
Norfolk, 81 
Norton, 61-64, 66, 67 
Nottingham, 25, 28, 23* 

37 

Bridge, 40, 44 

Notts., 17, 22, 23 

O. 

Okemanton, 61 
Okesgreen, 96 
Ossington, 17, 18, 22 



Peak Castle, 23 
Penkridge, 80 
Pentrich, 69 
Pillaton, 88, 106, 1 1 1 



Pleasley, 32-35 
Porter's Quay, 43 



R. 

Rempston, 18 
Renishaw, 28-34, 39, 

41, 46 
Replendon, 65 
Repton, 63 
Ripley, 23, 69 
Rivelin, the, 36 
Rodsley, 72, 73, 95, 96, 

100, 104 
Rome, 57, 58 
Rossington, 68 
kotherham Mill, 30 
Rutland, 75, 83 

Sardinia, 19 
Saredon, 80 
Saxony, 19 
Scarborough. 28 
Scotland, 84 
Scropton, 134 
Sheffield, 30, 36, 44, 49, 

Sherburn Wold, 52 
Sherwood Forest, 35, 36 
Shipbroke, 74, 75 
Shirley, 62, 63 
Shotley Bridge, 148 
Smalley, 21, 155 
Snelston, 62 
Solgrene, 156 
Somershall, 94, 97, loO, 

119 
Somsall, 64 
Southwark, 43, 89 
Sparkhill, 80 
Spinkhill, 68 
Stafford, 100 
Staffordshire, 59, 75» 79, 

80 
Stamford, 68 
Stanley Forge, 33 
Staveley, 31, 33, 34 
Staunford, 63 
Stockwith, 43 
Stone, 33,94 
Sudbury, 62, 64, 71-79, 

83, 90-107, "5. 119, 

121, 137, 143-145 
Sugnell, 80, 87, 145 
Sutton, 62-67, 70 
Swynnerton, 79, 80 
Syria, 21 
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T. 



Tarn worth, iii, 150 
Tansley, 69 
Thorneton, 154 
Thurstone, 157 
Tideswell, i, 9, 10, 61, 

62, 65, 67, 70, 77 
Tideswell Dale Quarry, 

1. 15 
Turstone, 154 

U. 

Uesbach (river), 5 
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